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Model of Rome 


in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
(See “Note” on page 295.) 


A QUAINT TEXT-BOOK OF 1734. 


“ Janu 11, 1733.—We have perused these 
Two posal of The Builders Dictionary and do 


think they contain a great deal of useful Knowledge 


in the Building Business. 
Nicnotas Hawkmoor. 


HE chicf interest of this sump- 
tuous':-bound volume lies in 
les the recommendation. Doubt: 
the ates, comes had weight, as 
+‘ etter 18 given a whole page, 
a that in op ning the book we find 
troukh us hint that someone has 
Rite to sec that ordinary readers have 
safeguarded in their quest for 


Joun JAMES. 


“useful Knowledge in the Building 
Business.” 

Good bold type is accorded to the 
Preface to induce us not to miss it. And 
a wonderfully true statement is included 
in its propositions, viz., that *' Distress 
was the Parent of Architecture. d 
think that no alteration has occurred in 
this country, with certain notable excep- 


James Gress.” 


tions, and that Distress possesses that 
which Emerson attributes to the English 
race, “great spawning power,” so far as 
architecture is concerned. We are at 
liberty to differ or agree with both 
the gpa gy sia & 
e o ’ 
that distress produced the “Indiane’ hut 
and the Icelanders’ cave,” and. as the 
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authors beg us not to censure them ever 
if they are not “ Worthy of Applause,” 
may, Ngo emphasis, say 

re is something in their proposition, 
however the ty may stand. 

“To conclude,” says the Preface, “ we 
have nothing more to add but our 

teful Acknowledgements to those 
tlemen and Artists who have favoured 
us,” ete, 

To say that this discrimination is easily 
understood renders one liable to mus- 
construction, at a time, too, when we are 
all gentlemen and ladies. We know what 
the authors intended to convey, and 
doubtless the gentlemen and artists 
found their reward in a way which made 
up for any secret annoyance due to the 
distinction being drawn in such a case. 
We have to t the premises that 
private contenant not assist and that 
competent professional men did, and 
this begins a series of arguments sufficient 
to occupy a debating club’s time during 
a whole evening. There is a deal of 
worry in thinking the matter out alone, 
and it is not advised. 

“* Building is used to signify both the 
Constructing and Raising of an Edifice ; 
in which sense it comprehends as well 
the Expences as the Invention and Execu- 
tion of the Design. In Building there are 
three things to be considered, viz., 
First, Commodity or Conveniency, 
Secondly, Firmness, Thirdly, Delight.” 

If there be a “ peerage in words,” as 
Ruskin bids us learn, here is an example. 
One which shows us the depth and 
quality of the tongue which is one of our 
slurred privileges. 

The order may be altered to desire, our 
text-book says— 

(1) Commodity or Conveniency. 

(2) Firmness. 

(2) Delight. 

Altogether it seems to need nothing more 
than the statement as the authors left 
it—e standard to work up to. 

What are the “‘Ichnography, Ortho- 
graphy, and Stenography of the stair- 
case”? Tt is laid down that “no Person 
who intends to build a Structure” should 
proceed “without the Advice of a Surveyor 
or Master- Workman who understands the 
Theory of Building and is capable of 
drawing a Draught.” And “Ina Draught 
there ought to he the Ichnography of 
each Floor, and the Orthography of each 
Face”; then, “if the Artizan be well 
versed in Prospective more than one face 
may be represented Ste hically.” 

In any case, it is plain that Ichnography 
is an essential in a staircase or elsewhere ; 
“likewise the Ichnography of all chimnevs, 
both as to length and breadth of Hearths, 
Jambs, Bed-Piaces, Width of Doors, 
and Windows, in each Contignation or 

So that we must observe the Ichno- 
graphy of each Contignation. 

is a 


on the Barth as Mercury is in the Heavens, 
for the i ever in Combustion or 
+ ema om brighter Beams than 

sie is deseribed, as the authors say, 
‘ae “ A Political Precept,” because they 
know what else to call it; and in 
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of some present town-planning 


than that of extinguishi mes 
they live in the town which is planned. 

e are shown an interesting it 
in “Mr. William esis of 
Materials had of, and _ done, by 
Thomas Halling, Bricklayer, June 5th, 
1732 :— 


12/- per M. . 
For 4000 of @ » sides ¥e 
For 1500 of @ 12/- perC .. 
For 14 Load of Sand @ 2/6 
For 500 Nine ing 
of bide 21a - - 
‘or 30 Ri Tiles 
Por 3 weeks and Pans Led aa 
myself at 3/- diem Ke 


nO coooF 


nn 
BS 
» 3.2 


oo 238 0 
Their Sum Total is = .. 3012 54” 

If the error in the total is thought to 
be the builder’s, as it is in his favour, 
what are we to say of the extension of 
the labourer’s item ? 

Our authors say that “ the bricklayers 
bill may be made after this manner,” so 
that we must not be h iti 
Doubtless an adjustment took place. 
Then we read, “ But if Bricklayers do not 
work by the Day, then they either under- 
take the Work by the Great, viz., to do all, 
and to find all the Materials ; or else 
are to do it by Measure, and to do all the 
Work and to find all the Materials at such 
a price by the Rod for Walling ; by the 
Square for Tiling; and by the Yard for 
Paving, ete.” 

In addition, we get a sare dept of 

iecework, “according as he” (the brick- 
ayer) ““ has made his agreement.” 

So that in 1734 building methods 
included estimated work, daywork, 
measured work, and piecework, as «in 
our day. : 

In “ Foundations” it is stated, “ That 
we may found our Habitation firmly 
requires the exactest care.” Surely this 
is well put. Turn it into the phraseology 
of our modern specification as a beginni 
for excavator and concretor, as—‘‘ A 

of the structure must be firmly 
ounded with the most exact care,” and it 
loses its quality without gaining any 
great merit as an instruction, though it 
retains its flavour of warning. 

We get a reason for this exactest 
care, “ For, says Sir Henry Wooton, if 
the Foundation dance ’twill marr all the 
mirth in the House.” 

In the instructions for foundations we 
meet our present rule for the bottom 
course of footi 

“ Thirdly, that the breadth of the Sub- 
struction be at least double the Breadth 
of the Wall that is to be raised upon it. 

But evea in this case Art ought to give 
way to Discretion and the substruction 
may be made either broader or narrower, 
according as the Goodness of the Ground, 


and the Ponderosity of the Edifice — 


requires,” 
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‘Proporti are mystifying ; 
* coal Ashes” can’t  behad”s 
gives us a receipt for 
Opositior where. 
glittering and hard 


Ox ‘Blood and fine Clay tempered 


together makes the finest Floor in the 


orld.” Aes 
_ We og on the wisdom of 

1g Ing, unless as a sort 
of 1 caution, seeing that our 
authors write for those oecupie:! in some 
way in b . It is frank, vet one 
may be ex for wincing. 

Dr. Fuller advises rather to \elieve 
any Man rather than an Artificer in his 
own Art as to the Charges of a Buildin», 
especially if either himself or any Friend 
of his is to be concerned in the Building 
that is designed to be erected! Not hut 
that builders can tell nearly the Charge, 
when they know the Design, but it is very 
rare that they will give a just Estimate 


of it se ing to their judgment : because 
they think that if they should acquaint 
a tleman with the ful! Expense at 


first, it would di e him from prose 
cuting it; and Caer bees, they soot! 


him P till it cost him something con- 
siderable ; after which he must go through 
with it, or lose what hath been expended.” 
pigs our authors continue, “ a 
irit of Building first possessed People 
‘the Flood ; which then caused the 
Confusion of Languages, and, since, the 
Confusion of many a Man’s Estate 
And hence, when some Persons would 
with a Curse upon one with whom ther 
are angry, wish them to be possessed 
with the ‘Spee of Building, or as others 
term it, Htalian Ploove.” a 
The adjective could not be “ Italian 
nowadays if the plague exist still, which 
we at any rate are not disposed to admit. 
Some of us may be inclined to agree 
with the criticism implied regarding the 
con ¥y examples our authors have 
in mi as it that where severity w2- 
avoided a sort of exotic elegance wi 
attained? That with all the dignity o! 
the examples they were not altogether 0! 
the pee if they were in It 
However may be, certainly we mav 
agree that there is a gracious native 
quality added to our fair English land- 
scapes by some of our modern masters. 
Their achievements fit the picture * 
truly an our woods and gut cornea 
meadows actually help to mak 
a —— . if England-- 
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the extraordinary and inered ; 
lation that the ! — 
which they take so mu 12 
suffering at the hands of its most recent 
purchasers. The secrecy in which the 
whole transaction has been veiled indi- 
cates that its tors, whosoever 
they may be, its discreditable 
tum; but the visible progress of the 
work is a sufficient exposure : 
barbarism and folly. The first of the 
four wonderful stone chimney pieces to 
tre oe A by 
its shattered fragments (as everyone 
familiar with them anticipated) that 
their beauty and preservation depended 
on the support of the brickwork in which 
they were structurally incorporated. 
The whole series forms so — an 
heraldic illustration of y four 
centuries of family and manorial history 
that their re-erection ae var slang 
an incongruous absurdity, ve . 
hood of which will rob their art of all that 
beauty which consists in fitness. All 
the antiquarian societies, national and 
local, are keenly striving to arrest or 
repair such gross vandalism, but their 
task is a difficult one. 

This is but one more example of the 
urgent need of Government control over 
our national monuments, However well 
informed and ei tic our voluntary 
societies may be, it is impossible for 
them to take the place of, and act as 
— * A properly constituted 
authority for the purpose of protecting 
works of artistic P arc value, 
and the other features of interest such as 
typical scenes of natural beauty and the 
haunts of wild life. 

All these matters would fall within the 
province of a Minister of Fine Arts when 
ve get him appointed. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that steps have been 
taken towards scheduling buildi of 
pes pap a es the end of the XVIIth 

» and that considerable progress 
has already been made in the mela tion 
ofthis list. But, important as is the work 
of the Royal Commission so engaged, it 
by ho Means covers the ground 
to include all that it is desirable to 
- For one thing, it is limited to 
structures from the tt of man and 
does hot extend to objects for the 


= periods ? 
‘the beginnin ofa arduous 
undertaking, al samen the: appoint- 
nut of this Commission, but the question 
how is, whether we can afford to wait for 
. Completion of its ‘labours be: 

ines. defen abo think 
nots and the poe fate ‘ot Tettenhall 

even if through the efforts of 
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urged that we must first decide what is a 
national monument or object of national 
interest, before we can protect it, but 
surely it would be possible to draft some 
carga — that could be 
operative the completion of a 
detailed ichedals ” 

We would urge our legislators to take 
some such step pending the years that 
must elapse before a full list is prepared. 
Other nations have long been in advance 
of us in this respect, and we must 
endeavour to make up the leeway in the 
most expeditious manner, even if we 
have to discard the claims of strictly 
logical procedure in so doing. 


—_— — 
<)> 


NOTES. 


In our Historical Review 
oe ‘ont’ We illustrate M. Bigot’s 
Rome. comprehensive restoration 
of Ancient Rome. In con- 
nexion with this, it may not be generally 
known that in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool there is a very good model of 
that portion of Rome surrounding the 
Forum as it was presumed to appear at 
the Imperial epoch. While this model 
does not quite accord with the results of 
more recent archwological researches, .a 
comparison between it (see front page of 
this issue) and the one prepared by M. 
Bigot (see plate) will indicate that it 
ives a very fair general impression of 
me as it was, and that it is worthy ot 
careful study by those who contemplate 
visiting the Eternal City, as preparatory 
to the fuller information to be found in 
the exhibition at the Piazza del Terme. 


ae Tat’ the —_— of 
Problem ventilation has by no 
of Ventilation. cans reached finality, 
has long been obvious, and while we 
cannot agree with all the conclusions at 
which Mr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., arrived in 
his paper read before the. Physiological 
Section of the British Association, his 
remarks certainly point out some of the 
considerations that are too apt to be 
neglected in the study of the essentials 
to good ventilation. That chemical 
purity is not the only factor was empha- 
sised by Mr. Hill in drawing attention to 
the fact that temperature, movement, 
and humidity also a marked influ- 
ence. Acool, moving, and dry atmosphere 
gives vitality and energy, a still, heated, 
and moist one, a sluggishness and relaxed 
sensation. For those priya with 
the —— of buildings the problem is 
inextricably araived with that of heat- 
ing; how is sufficient warmth to be 
economically maintained, while at the 
same time air is supplied sufficiently cool 
to he t to breathe? The ques- 
tions of humidity and movement are 


minor ones, that of temperature has 
solved. When it 
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eircumstances no particular harm is 
caused by expansion and contraction in 
buildings, although plastering and cement 
stucco or rendering are very apt to suffer 
unless suitable precautions are taken. 
An instructive i tion of the defor- 
mation caused by the rays of the sun is 
furnished: by the Washington Monument 
in America. This lofty structure daily 
suffers deflection owing to temperature 
variations, the movements being indicated 
by a r wire, 174 ft. long, 

in the middle of the column and support- 
ing @ plummet in a vessel of water. It 
is stated that at midday in summer 
the apex of the structure, 550 ft. above 
ground level, is shifted some hundredths 
of an inch towards the north by expansion 
of the stone. The effect on metallic 
structures is naturally much greater, a 
fact brought home to us when walking 
across the Forth Bridge the day before 
that work was opened by King Edward 
VII., then Prince of Wales. On that 
occasion the expansion gauge on the 
middle girder span marked the elongation 
of 1 in. as the effect of the winter sun for 
the period of not more than one hour. 





Sixce the vresentation of 
meine Oot je, the conflicting reports of 


the 1909 Committee the 
existing building code of New York Citr 
has been under careful consideration by « 
Joint Committee, comprising representa- 
tives of the American [Institute of 
Architects, the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers, the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association, and the New York 
and the National Boards of Fire Under- 
writers. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the Committee of Aldermen have shown 
a disposition to work with the Joint 
Committee and to accept their advice on 
technical matters. Political influences 
and the tactics of firms interested in 


different and rival structural materials - 


and methods may probably cause some 
complications, but it is to be hope 
that the city authorities will set their 
faces against all considerations save 
those based on technical grounds, and 
that the new building code may be one 
worthy of the great city for whose benefit 
it is intended. We can quite understand 
the attempted interference of rival com- 
mercial interests, but the introduction 
of politics into the settlement of technical 
building regulations is beyond com- 
prehension on this side of the Atlantic. 





Tae mystery which veils 
cane and the wonder that still 

englamours the place and 
structure of a ~d at ane 
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enhanced, ee 
fessor Richard Norton, of oo 
investigating ancient Cyrene, 
of the te of Cyrenaica, a little 
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in Roman times called the civilised world 
—a race and religion to which his findings 
in Cyrenaica also belong. We know 
little of Cyrene and the surrounding 
country. It lies to the west of Egypt, 
and is bounded by the deserts and the 
Mediterranean Sea. It was colonised 
by the Greeks at about 650 B.c., which 
does not imply—rather to the contrary, 
in fact, since the Hellenes were con- 
querors for choice and pioneers seldom, 
if ever—that the country was uninhabited 
till then. Professor Norton's discoveries 
indicate that it was peopled by a neo- 
lithic race of considerable culture, as the 
stone images.and carving, evidently of the 
date of the monoliths, betray exceptional 
skill. The association of Stonehenge with 
Greece rests, too, on the strong prob- 
ability that they are contemporary— 
belonging, that is, to the late Neolithic 
period. Sir Norman Lockyer’s remark- 
able investigations in 190], by which he 
discovered that the true axis of Stone- 
henge was planned to pierce the sun as 
it rose, two diameters from its present 
point, on the longest day 3,581 years ago, 
make the date of Stonehenge 1680 B.c. 
And, although as yet exact astronomical 
observations have not been brought to 
bear upon the temple at Greece, all 
indications go to prove that they were 
of the same age and built for the same 
purpose—the worship of the sun. The 
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LONDON WEW BRIDGE 





WATERLOO BRIDGE 


(From Professor Jenkins’s “ Bridges."’) 


gradual unearthing, through the com- 
bined efforts of all the learned sciences 
bearing upon the remote past, of a 
synthetic worship amid surroundings of 
inalienable solernnity, of the one cause 
and condition of all life, origin of all the 
forms of Zeus, as it becomes increasingly 
more clear, has but the effect of adding 
to rather than of detracting from the 
marvel and fundamental sanctity of the 
temple on Salisbury Plain. 


en 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Water Suaw Sparrow. 


VL—STONE BRIDGES AND SOME 
PROBLEMS. 

In reading the history of this subject 
one is troubled by half-a-dozen questions 
that flash into the mind repeatedly, and 
find there no answers based on authorities. 
To what extent were the ancients guided by 
mathematical theories and calculations in 
their practical deali with the high 
mechanics of arched bridges? Did they 
start out from the point of view, afterwards 
held and explai by Bacon, that experi- 
ence was the only safe guide to success in 

ractical work ? Were some of them at all 
ike the t mathematicians of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, who often a by 
experience and observation, founding their 
analytical research on hypotheses which 
were contradicted by events and by experi- 
ments in craftsmanship ? Was there among 
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the Romans such a man as Leibnitz, who, 
in 1691, solved the problem of the catenary 
curve, showing that this was precisely the 
eurve which an arch ought to have if its 
materials, infinitely small and of equal 
weight, were to rest securely together and 
in equilibrium ? And was there a Roman 
Bernoulli, or a Roman La Hire ? 
Unfortunately we cannot get at all near 


to the scientifie art of bridge building, as 


this thing appealed to the Romans in 
hours als ers talk. Vitruvius does 
not help us here. But if we can take for our 
criterion of what was probable and likely from 
the general character of the Roman genius 
in action, Regent nate y phe bridge building 
was the only i ide, just as success 
or failure in war was the only recognised 
test of a general and his troops. Practice 
bred traditions, traditions formed a discipline 
of craft laws, and these things, on 
from generation to generation, were familiar 
to all good masons, so that architects and 
engineers had at their beck and call a body 
of workmen thoroughly conversant with those 
stern facts of practical mechanics that 
the winnowing experience of centuries had 

- and treasured for the common we. 
Roman bridges and aqueducts, still extant. 
though sometimes in ruins only, belong 
to periods often wide apart in date, and from 
their family likeness we can infer with safety 
that in this perilous work, subject always 
to the waywardness of storms or the 
devastating power of floods, and the vibration 
of heavy traffic, sound conservative methods 
were the rule, little store being set ™ 
experiments in cheaper ways of attamms 
the same measure of convenience. It © 
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Ponte S. Trinita, Florence. By Bartolomeo Ammanati (1511-1592). 


a quiet practitioner like Isembert, whose art 
was a rational application to special needs 
of thoroughly tested old method: and 
traditions. Perronet’s self-confidence was 
so great that his operation of strikinz the 
centres of the bridge at Neuilly, by removing 


“Palladian” Bridge, Prior Park. Built by Ralph Allen (circa 1750). 


broken down during the wars of the X Vth 
century, and Isabella the Catholic had them 
reconstructed in the best manner of her 
time. Less than three centuries later the 
reconstruction gave way, necessitati 
further restoration, while the untouch: 
Roman work remained @ of youth 
in heroie old age. Ney visited the 
aqueduct in 1808, and when he saw the 
startling contrast between the old work and 
the new he pointed to the modern 
said, “The labour of men begins 
For the Roman arcades seemed 
“an gods. : 

€ most pitiful things in human 
gress” are the dry rot of pero 
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the immediate support of the arches, was 

eighteen days after the keystones had 
been put in their places, when the mortar had 
not yet become hard enough to bear new 
pressure without yielding. The crowns of 


the arches sank 23 in., showing that his 
mathematical resolutions without excellent 
mason’s work were dangerous and humiliat- 
ing. Smeaton, in a more tragic way, had 
to learn the same lesson from his disastrous 
bridge over the Tyne at Hexham, and learned 
engineering did not save the Tay Bridge from 
catastrophe. One could name many other 
example; of bad work, all arising from 
s2lf-eonscious and theoretical -habits of 
mind passed on to the XIXth century 
by the spirit of late Renaissance art. Is 
there not more in rule of thumb than in rule 
of theory ? 

To study the worth of local traditions 
we have only to take a tour through Wales, 
where, as late as the second decade of the 
last century, the master mason of every 
district was able to build a good sound bridge, 
obeying traditions probably as old as the 
medizval bridges at Llangollen, Brecon, and 
Holt, near Wrexham. And much of the 
work done is useful to ourselves for the 
lessons that it teaches. Welsh masons were 
never ashamed of scabbled faces to their 
stone bridges, nor of rough natural textures ; 
their economy went hand in hand with 
good taste; while we for a long time have 
spent many thousands of pounds on daintily- 
finished craftsmanship that looks tame in 
a pile of ordered masonry. I have never 
seen a genuine Welsh bridge that did not 
aid romance to a fine landscape setting, 
and I wonder always why Englishmen have 
failed to keep their old fondness for a bold 
handling of stone in bridges. Remember 
the feeble affectations that try to look 
architectural in the coupled columns to 
Waterloo Bridge. Rennie, like Telford 
wished to be architectural, and he was 
encouraged by the example set by Perronet. 
But Rennie and Telford were engineers, and 
never once did they achieve success in their 
efforts to be architects also. It was not in 
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Chatsworth Bridge and House, Derbyshire. Renaissance. 





their nature to de what Ammanati had done 


than one-sixth the span, while the roadway rivalled among bridges for its blending of 
in the finest bridge'of the Renaissance, the 


above, though starting from approaches 








Ponte della Santissima Trinita over the 
Arno at Florence, where the graceful and 
rhythmic arches have curves which are 
cycloids. Their rise from the springing 
level to that of the crown is only a trifle more 


which are but moderately raised, has a 
mild gradient admirably suited to the needs 
of town traffic. The piers are in excellent 
proportion, and their stern cut-waters are 
useful foils in an architectural design un- 


_ with alertness and supple vigour. 
et one Victorian expert, William Hosking, 
in 1842, tried to prove that the piers were 
too massive, but he was laughed at by 
architects, who said that Ammanati alone 
could have improved the noble design. 
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with the , amount of materials, 
a necessity ensive preparations has 
pressed with ever greater ae on all 
alert nations, and the result is that ways of 
communication everywhere are out of keeping 
with the needs. and with the destructive 























defensive purposes in any part of their power of modern war. In recognition of 
pe Sti ee risk to adjacent arches. this fact, what importance need we 
On the other hand, monster piers not only at to such details of construction as 
interfered with yar they formed the relative ion between the breadth 
many & dangerous below bridge, they of piers e spans of arches? Here 
turned flooding water into inundations, and is a little table to show how the engineering 
made the drainage of medieval towns un- mind has viewed that one point from Roman 
hea'thy. All these points were noted in the times to the reign of Victoria :-— 
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XVIlIth ‘century, and much thinner piers 
were advocated as if they had no disadvan- 
tages of their own. The thrust was to be 
carried over the arches to the abutments. 
There were to be no abutment piers at all, 
though wars and rumours of wars kept 
Europe in a ferment. Perronet alone 
protested. He told his employers, the French 
Government, that it would be prudent, 
in designing bridges for rivers of great width, 
to introduce some strong piers, which, in 
case of need, might serve as abutments ; 
they could be placed at distances of three or 
four arches apart. 

No recommendation could have been wiser 
than that ; and if we view it as a criticism 
on modern bridges, what are we to say ? 
We are living at a time when all the great 
nations of the world are making themselves 
ready for the next huge war. Yet the 
bridges of the world are, as a rule, so un- 
military that they seem fitted only for ever- 
a peace and trade. A single shell 

ruin a t suspension bridge ; 

@ whole railway ain coed! be : 
with a few cartridges loaded with modern 
*xplosives; and how many stone bridges 
would bear the loss of an pe 8 apiece without 
injury to the whole structures? Good 
aie i the black race in the U.S.A. 
roduce a great leader, a Napoleon, 
how easily he could prove Sik dasteetion 
of unwarlike bridges cripples an industrial 
‘ype of society!’ In short, whatever may be 
said against the mediaeval bridge, it i 
typified the mediseval spirit, in 1 
i war; while the bridges of 
have nothing whatever in i 
Prime force in polities that 
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of great navies. a) 
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It will be seen that the proportion has 
been varied from nearly one-half of the span 
to a ninth part of the chord. What a war 
bridge should be at the present time is a 
hard nut for architects and engineers to 
crack ; but an arched bridge, carried by a 
new and much lighter type of abutment 
piers, seems to be least at variance with the 
common sense of military defence. 

The subjects chosen for illustration include 
the beautiful bridge by Ammanati, architect 
and sculptor, who died in 1592; the Rialto, 
finished by Antonio da Ponte in 1591 ; some 
English Renaissance types, and a striking 
general view of seven Paris bridges. I do 
not know whethér the piers of a bridge are 

per pedestals for seca in sculpture, 

t the Chatsworth bridge is one example 
among many of this decorative convention. 
A flood would wash the statues thoroughly 
and keep them clean, but this seems hardly 
enough to account for their position above 
the cut-waters. The Rialto, founded on 
12,000 piles 10 ft. long, is carried above 
the Grand Canal to a height of 24 ft. 6 in. 
Its fine arch has a span of 91 ft., and the 
footway is 72 ft. wide. The design has 
often given to Michelangelo, but it 
belongs unquestionably to Antonio da Ponte, 
who was eager ts Fagg Senate in a competi- 
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artistic value, but they have hitherto been, it 
is not too much to say, hardly noticed; 
this series of fine phic reproductions 
—coloured plates are not given, in order not 
to increase still further the price of a work 
already somewhat costly—will enable their 
designs to be carefully studied and adopted 
by students of decoration. It will be 
especially instructive to compare them with 
the many examples of mosaic pavements 
which have been found in Roman buildings 
in Britain, which, while far rougher and 
coarser in execution, are often quite as com- 
plicated in design—a fact which may lead 
us to suppose that the original cartoons were 
executed in Italy or by Italian craftsmen. 
We do not, indeed, often get in England the 
simple scenes which form a not inconsiderable 
proportion of the mosaics illustrated in the 
work before us, but find rather a tendency to 
the use of intricate geometrical patterns, 
which may be due to the fact that the great 
majority of the Komano-British mosaics are 
comparatively late in date, belonging probably 
to the IIrd and IVth centuries after Christ, 
while those preserved in the Vatican may be 
placed in the IInd and the IlIrd centuries. 

In the work before us the mosaics are 
arranged in topographical order, according 
to the localities in which they were found— 
first, those from Rome and its immediate 
suburbs, then those from the country sur- 
rounding it (there are hardly any specimens 
from other parts of Italy); and, finally, those 
of which the provenance is unknown. 
First comes the well-known mosaic of 
athletes now in the Lateran Museum, which 
is really composed of the a of two 
pavements, found in the two large apses, or 
exedra, at each end of the great central hall 
of the Baths of Caracalla, which look on to 
the two paiwstre, or courtyards, where the 
athletes performed their exercises. Then 
come various smaller mosaics, most of them 
coloured, the finest of which is one represent- 
ing an unswept floor, with a row of tragic and 
comic masks along one fm of ptf agian 
subject in antiquity. is parti speci- 
ea is pave oak laid, and the tessere 
are exceptionally small. From the farm of 
Tor Marancia, on the Via Ardeatina, comes 
another small still-life scene of fish and vege- 
tables hanging up in a cupboard; this, and 
several large pavements in black and white 
mosaic, of a purely decorative character, were 
found in two ancient villas on this. farm, 
which belonged to Munatia Procula and 
Numisia Procula, two Roman ladies who 
lived in the middle of the IInd century after 
Christ. 

Hadrian’s Villa is represented by a group 
of well-executed coloured mosaics with land- 
scapes; a few fine pavements with geometric 
desi however, are still to be seen in sifu 
in villa itself. 

As far as composition goes, however, the 
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palm must certainly be given to the large 
octagonal mosaic from the Therme of Ocri- 
culam (the modern Otricoli), a town in 
Umbria, on the ancient Via Flaminia, not far 
from Narni, where the famous Bridge of 
Augustus is. It is, as all visitors to the 
Vatican know, placed to great advantage in 
the large Sala Rotonda of the Sculpture 
Museum; and it was completed externally 
by the addition of other less important 
mosaics in black and white, probably found 
elsewhere, which have been exposed to con- 
siderable injury from the continual traffic. 
In the room preceding the Sala Rotonda, the 
Sala a Croce Greca, which is at the head of 
the stairs as one enters the Museum, are 
other smaller mosaics let into the pavement, 
of which the finest is a coloured mosaic with 
a helmeted head of Minerva in the centre, 
found at Tusculum in 1741-6, in a villa popu- 


—— : 
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larly, but wrongly, supposed to be the Tus- 
culan villa of Cleve, the site of which, while 
it cannot as yet be accurately fixed, was 
certainly a good deal lower down. 


Another interesting pavement comes from 


Lorium, on the Via Aurelia, the birth 

of Antoninus Pius, now marked nay Hoe a 
large farmhouse in-the middle of the te 
Campagna; it has no less than thirty-two 
scenes of actors and masks, a few of which 
are now exhibited in the Sala degli Animali 
(a room in the Vatican museum of sculpture 
devoted in the main to representations of 
various animals), while the rest are stored 
away; for the whole pavement, which had at 
first been laid down in the museum, was so 
much damaged that it had to be taken up 
im 1884. Similar damage has befallen a large 
carpet-like pavement from the Therme at 
Ostia, which still remains in the Sala dell’ 
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Immacolata Concezione, where the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception was promu! 
ted by Pius IX. in 1854. It is, however, 
difficult to know how else, except as pave- 
ments, floor mosaics could be effectively 
exhibited. Placed upon walls they are cum- 
brous and heavy, and fail of their due effect, 
while their faults of execution become too 
prominent. On the other hand, as pavements 
they have often been altered in shape to fit 
them to the rooms in which they are placed: 
and, being liable to damage, they are ex 
to the necessity of restoration; and 
the modern Italian workmen are so skilful 
that it is often difficult to distinguish repairs 
from original work in mosaics which are not 
of the highest technical excellence. Dr. 
Nogara’s patient researches into the records 
of their discovery have done much to esta 
blish the facts in this connexion, and, indeed, 
his text is mainly devoted to the discussion 
of their provenance and of the circumstances 
under which they were found, and to an 
uveurate description of the mosaics them 
selves, Having placed the material at the 
dis of a ait he leaves to others 
artistic criticism and the collection of parall:! 
examples elsewhere. It is worth remarking 
{hat none of the larger mosaics illustrated in 
the work before us were found before the 
end of the XVIIIth century, and that even 
of the smaller scenes none have been pre 
served to us from a period Daca than ~ 

inni t century. We have sev 
peeoen g o ae ound in the XVIIth 
century (hardly any, one would say, from oe 
XVIth), but it bong loxgienes —. 

, ss 

practicable, or, at any Sse ee ue of tet 
them intings, on ~ soa 

hand, came some earlier into favour- 
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excellence—and such paintings as the / the 
brandini Marriage and the Rome in 4 
Palazzo Barberini were removed to places ° 
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their discovery; while se. 
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“Monument to the Glory of the Independence of a Great Country.” Design by M. André J. L. Japy. Awarded the 


volume in which Giuliano da , the 
famous Florentine architect, had to- 
gether all the specimens of architecture, 
ancient and modern, which, of what he knew, 
seemed to him to be of the greatest interest 
and beauty. It is a volume of seventy-five 
parchment leaves, originally consisting of five 
separate fascicules, the- formation which 
was begun in 1485, bat bound up not earlier 
than 1514 nor later than 1516, the year of 
Giuliano’s death. His son, Francesco, into 
pre —_ the book fell, made a few addi- 
ions in the vacant u some of the 
leaves, but did not add to their number. 

The drawings are very various in subject 
and execution, but the great majority of 
them are not sketches, but drawings carefully 
executed and finished at home with ruler and 
compasses; and some of them, indeed, are 
copied from earlier originals by other artists, 
notably Francesco di Giorgio Martini of Siena, 
Whose chief interest was in the study and 
designing of fortifications. With regard to 
the so-called Codex Eecurialensis, an almost 
contemporary sketchbook by an unknown 
artist, the state of affairs is somewhat curious. 
In some cases it seems clear that Sangallo's 
crawings have served as a model for the 
‘rtist who made those drawings—who was, as 
Dr. Hermann Egger has demonstrated in his 
ition of the Codex (see Classical rterly, 
Grp: (1909), 147), @ pupil of Domenico 
thitlandaio—so that Sangallo must have 
actually lent the volume to Ghirlandaio; in 
of Be 48 In the case of some of the views 
Pier, which are common te both, each 
Pose on a common original—a drawing of 
itlandaio himself. This is all the more 
a ie as we know that Sangallo was much 
tives inert, *® find again that he often 
moduments crete, ae Sakon trom, the 
manuscript copies of the inscripti 
ode Colum so well known and scoonilite 
Constantine. 1... alam and the Arch of 
his ann’ it Rome. Further, in to 
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He alone, too, shows the Arch of Gallienus on 
the Esquiline in Rome with the two lateral 


openings which it originally possessed, but 
which were destroyed late in the XVth 


century, leaving only the single arch which 
is now preserved. 

We learn much, too, as to the internal 
decoration’ of certain of the early Christian 
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buildings of Rome, now entirely destroyed or 
modernised—the Lateran baptistery, the 
Oratory of the Holy Cross (Oratorium Sancte 
Crucis) built on the north-west of it by Pope 
Hilarius in the latter ‘half of the IVth 
century after Christ, and of the Pagan 
basilica of Junius Bassus on the Esquiline, 
converted to Christian uses at the same 
period. We possess so few examples of the 
marble incrustation of this time (S. Sabina 
at Rome and the Cathedral of Parenzo in 
Istria may be mentioned as among the best 
extant) that these drawings have an especial 
value from this point of view. 
We have, too, numerous drawings of cornices, 
bases, capitals, and other architectural members 
(like those of the unknown artist of the 
first quarter of the XVIth century, wrongly 
called Andreas Coner, whose sketchbooks are 
preserved in the Soane Museum in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and were published in facsimile 
in the Papers of the British School at Rome, 
Vol. II.). These Professor Hilsen has spent 
mucn labour in identifying; and, indeed, the 
whole of the volume of text which accom- 
panies the larger volume of reproductions in 
facsimile bears evidence of his scholarly 
acumen and thoroughness, both in the intro- 
duction, in which he deals with the history 
of the volume, how it came to be formed, 
from what sources the drawings are derived, 
and how it was copied by later draughtsmen 
{notably by an artist who worked for Cassiano 
dal Pozzo in the first half of the XVIIth 
century, and whose copies from it are to be 
found both in the so-called Coner volume— 
which must once have belonged to dal Pozzo 
—and in one of the volumes of archeological 
drawings purchased from Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani, to whom they eventually passed from 
the dal Pozzo family, by King George IT1., 
and now preserved in the Royal Library at 
Windsor), and in the text, in which he deals 
elaborately and carefully with every drawing 
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separately, and with the archmological, archi- 


tectural, and artistie information which may 
be extracted from — a . 

‘The improvement of processes —. 
tion has os ange i see 
in facsimile o wings im 
a comparatively simple, though still a some- 
what costly matter; and the more of such 
publications that can be made the 
will be the service that will be done 
students. To compare the various drawings 
scattered through the public and private 
ubraries of Kurope by means of notes is no easy 
inatter, whereas from photographs one can te 
at a glance which are or are not identical, 
or do or do not derive from a common arche- 
type; and from such studies we shall learn, 
not merely more about antiquity, but more 
about the history and development of Renais- 
sance art and architecture, and what were the 
ancient originals which were then the special 
objects of study and attention. There must 
have been many pattern-books, the origi 
of which go back to some architects of dis- 
tinction, in which were hy me plans and 
details which students would find useful (the 
drawings of the so-called Coner, carefully 
measured, obviously not copied directly from 
the original, but from some unknown arche- 
type and classified according to subject, form 
an excellent example); and to discover what 
these archetypes were, of what they consisted, 
and by whom they were put together would 
be of great interest. We must not forget 
that the so-called Coner was directly copied 
by Michelangelo in some of his architectural 
studies in red chalk, preserved both at the 
Brifish Museum and in the Casa Buonarroti 
at Florence. 

Finally, publication in facsimile is certainly 
the Best method of insurance against fire or 
theft that could possibly be adopted, and is 
therefore of paramount importance in the case 
of MSS. or drawings cf value. 
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EMORIAL TO EDWARD vi, 
IN CRATHIE CHURCH. 


On Mi y> in Crathie Parish 
Church, unveiled a memorial to King Edward 
which takes. the form of a marble communion 
table an oak screen. The memorial ig 
the east end of the chancel, the 
of Iona marble, white, With 
green and black. Between 6 i, 


Hi 


length, and standing 3 ft. in 


arranged in front into thr 
one at each end, while tht ve 
f a solid slab. In the background 
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oak sereen that rises against the 
height of about 8 ft. The wood, 
| obtained from a country house in 
t, is over 500 years old. The carving 
is in the late Scottish Gothic styie. ‘ 
The memorial was designed by the archi- 
ects of the church, Messrs. A. Marshall 
ackenzie & Son. The communion table was 
the work of Messrs. Galbraith & Winton, 
Glasgow, and the carved oak screen, that of 
Messrs. J. and A. Ogilvie, Aberdeen. 


a 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe has removed from 4, 
Gray's Inn-square,; W.C., and his business 


4 
‘E, 
4 


s 


es 


‘address will in future be 2, Montague-place, 


Russell-square, W.C. Telephone: 13204 
Central. 
Bequest for Bristol Cathedral. 

The late Mr. C. Y. Sturge, of &. 
Augustine’s-mansions, Bloomberg-street, West- 
minster, and of Rodborough Heights, 
Gloucestershire, who represented Westminster 
on the London County Council, left estate 
valued at 11.2377. gross, of which 9,847I. is 
net personality. He left. to the Dean and 
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vacant niches mm the 80 side of the 
gateway with appropriate articles, in a 
1905 in conjunction with Mr. Wi Reed, 
of Messrs. & Reed, of Bristol. 

The Society ae 

The Society will be lly represented at 
the Ninth Architectaral be er at Rome by 
\r. Perey B. Tubbs, F.R.LB.A., Vice- 
Preller Mr. R. G. Lovell, Member of 
Co 

The Society will be officially represented 
at the Crystal Palace Mansion House Con- 
ference, October 23, pg Bagg Sg E. Bond, 

r. Perey B. 


J.P., President, and Tubbs, 
.R.LB.A., Vice-President. 


London Saion of Photography. 
The London Salon of has j 
bon opened for a six cat amen ae 


galleries of the Royal Water-Colour i 
a a 

ibitions, as expressed in catalogue 
ot iaaiee ae ~—- whom oe ai 
and feeli ve found expression by means of 
the camera. There are over tos hundred 
pictures in the galleries. A large number of 
the pictures exhikited have an architectural 
motif, although cathedral studies are few. 
The repairing of Winchester Cathedral has 
been seized upon by Mr. C. David Kay for a 
pictorial effect, Pierre Dubreuil shows Notre 
Dame de Paris in a new setting, and Mr. 
F. H, Evans has a bay of the north porch of 
Chartres. Mr. John H. Anderson has taken 
‘or his subject Cannon-street railway-station, 
Dr. Evershed, Lambeth Bridge, and Mr. 
— Murchison has made a out of 
‘he chimneys of the Adelphi. eral Salon 
‘venings have been arranged, one of the 
ecturers being Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.RIB.A., who also contributes a Venetian 
study to the walls of the Exhibition. 


Instruction in Structural Engineering 
Reinforced Concrete, a” 


Up till recently no adequate course 
snstruction was available for students of rein- 
‘oreed concrete, but last winter the deficiency 
vas tepaired ty the establishment of classes 
in this subject at the London County Council 
School of “Building, Ferndale-road 
8.W., the lecturer being Mr. H. 
Dyson, the, Secretary of the Concrete Insti. 
tute, Course Was a con 


ber demand for such i ion resulted 
jarge attendance 
extension of the scheme, = Bevermingrs ry 
class being formed and two assistant, 
‘pointed. ‘Though the subject of reinforced 
concrete is taught in many pl abroad, the 
souree at the School of Building is distinctive 
tal et, © the great feature made of prac- 
tia hg which is of the utmost import 
ance to a now ledge of theory and the pro ; 
proper 
UL 


EE 
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execution of {| - Those who seek 
design work a ie red to take “ 


Practical and theoretical 3 the 
practical part is 20 astamend ae ine te 
taken indepen icntly by blldens clerks of 
Works, foremen. . ‘altsmen, and others who only 
Wish to Study this: aspect.. A complete 
oe lion extends over four years, 
*10Us Other classeg h School have been 
utilised in the relia ages, and 
opportutity will be taken iving 
instruction in 


design t ‘ % - 
all constructive meta their “pplication 






Battersea Polytechnic. 
The ealendar of the Rattanaess 3 





for the new Session, which | * ran t tS ni . 





evening courses j 
{alermediate. ani Final Aeghes’ 
the } and Fogineering ‘ar 


‘Lane, and 


at the Institution. Full day 


University of London. In the day technical 
college, Tull-time courses are ammaed in 


Cal, cl electrical, and motor 


n passing the necessary 
examinations are awarded the cle 0 con 
Diploma. Concurrently with the i 
courses, students can prepare for and take the 
Degree courses in science and engineering of 
the University of London. In addition to the 
rships already existing, the governing 
body have instituted one of 40/. a year for 
three years tenable at the day technical 
college. Evening courses are provided in the 
; of mechanical engineering and 
iessiac’ papules, chemisise, ciel’ sete, 
matics, physics, istry, nat science, 
photography, art. Special mention may be 
made of the following new developments :— 
on soe body ba pon iy cia 
governing body have a course of 
lectures on “Tiluminating Engineering.” In 


ing 5 
the Electrical Engineering Department special 
attention is being given to the subject of 
electric traction, and new gape and 
a tus are being purchased in o that 
ps pena may be more fully and thoroughly 
dealt with. In the Physics Department the 
course on acoustics for music students will 
be repeated, and a class in physical chemistry 
for chemistry students has been arranged. In 
the Chemistry Department the chemical 


i. emg course has been extended by the 
ition of a practical class. Attention may 
also be drawn to the chemistry course for 
sanitary inspectors. 

Provincial Housing Problems. 

Evictions have been taking — in Win- 
chester, various dwellings ving been 
declared by the City Council to be unfit for 
habitation. The absence of alternative 
accommodation has caused some distress to 
the victims, but the difficulty will be met in 
the neer future by the erection of eighty-two 
new dwellings. This seems to be an oppor- 
tunity not only for a general consideration 
of the local housing problem, but for the 
preparation of a scheme capable of expansion 
to anticipate the demands of the future. 

At Coventry there seems to be still more 
discomfort, in spite of efforts made by the 
Corporation to provide suitable accommoda- 
tion. The scarcity of dwellings is said to be 
ao extreme that marriages have had to be 
postponed until facilities are forthcoming for 

g- 
Om the other band, there seems to be too 
much room at Stapleford and Sandiacre, near 
, where the building trade is 


[ 


‘almost at a standstill. In the first-named 


township about a hundred houses are said to 
be vacant, and a local builder can find em- 

y a dozen men. Whether 
this points to overkuilding in the past or to 
some industrial di mn is a 


of Blidworth and Rafford. This ‘is 


‘the resalt of colliery developments near 


Rainworth. 
 Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackiriars. 


The Society of Apothecaries are about to 


of some 12,000 ft. none 


Paphos: = Society’s hall,  dis- 
ensa Rania and ether peomlam, ts 


Jobaile bn 1676-7, were improved and enlarged 
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Portland streets (south), with an approach 
from Argyll-street. through St. Enoch-square, 
and from Broomielaw and West Clyde-street. 
That project would involve, in all likelihood, 
the ae St. 2 gol Charch in the 
square an ing of tramway li } 

Buchanan-street. fitie eect 

Tattershall Castie Fireplaces. 


The purchasers of these famous accessories 
to the ruined castle in Lincolnshire have 
agreed to stop the work of removal until 
to-day (Friday), and will resell to the 
National Trust if 3,000/. is forthcoming by 
to-morrow. The sum of 5,000/. will effect the 
purchase of the castle complete with its 
mantelpieces. 


Property Sales. 


The list of properties just placed in the 
market comprises the fine early Jacobean 
manor house at Fritwell, near Bicester, Oxon, 
formerly the seat of the Willes family, and 
restored and refitted by Thomas Garner for 
his own residence; Allan Bank, near Amble- 
side, the home in 1806-11 of William Words- 
worth, who there, it is said, wrote the greater 
portion of *‘ The Excursion”; Broome Park, 
an estate of 3,550 acres, situated in several 
parishes between Cantertury and Folkestone, 
and the original of the Tappington of “The 
Ingoldsby Legends” the late Miss C. A. 
Sulivan’s estate, extending over 55 acres, in 
Fulham, and including Carnwarth House, the 
home of Bernard Lintot, Sir James Lowther 
(Lord Lonsdale}, and Lady Shelley, Broom 
House, sold to the Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, 
who married Lord Palmerston’s sister Eliza- 
beth, and Broom Farm, whence there was a 
ferry to the Feathers at the outfall of the 
Wandle; Blair Drummond, in Perthshire, 
7,000 acres, the seat of the late Colonel Home 
Drummond and of his house for nearly three 
centuries past ; Hodroyd Hall, near Doncaster, 
Lord Galway’s seat of 1,000 acres, with a 
mansion built by Sir Thomas Gargrave, temp. 
Elizabeth; Poynton, Cheshire, which, having 
continued in the Warren family for five 
centuries, was bequeathed to Lady Vernon 
by the daughter of Sir George Warren (oh. 
1801) ;. Burwell. Park (1,460 acres), Louth, 
Lines, seat of the Listers and birthplace of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (on the estate 
are the ruins of a Benedictine priory founded 
by John de Hay and given to St. Mary's 
Abbey, near Bordeaux) ; and Aldwych Theatre, 
built after Mr. W. G. R. Sprague’s designs, 
for Mr. Seymour Hicks, in 1904-5. 


—_ 
> 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W, Hi. Hill. 


The death is announced of Mr. William 
Henry Hill, B.E., of the firm of Messrs. W. H. 
Hill & Son, of Cork, and Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland. Mr. 
Hill was elected a Fellow of the Roya! Insti- 
tute of British Architects in 19888. Of the more 
important of the works carried out by him and 
the firm, we may mention the following :— 





In Cork and county—Roman Catholic 
Church, Cork Lunatic Asylum (1899), Con- 
sumption Sanatorium at Streamhill, Doneraile 


(with Mr. R. Evans, 1908), Council Chamber, 
etc., Court House, the River o bridge. near 
Queen's College, and premises for the Young 
Men’s Association, South Mall, Cork; repair 


and restoration of Castlemaguire, Carrigro 
churches ; 


ith © Spi d Moveddy 

Serine Dek and Ausiling’ Asylum ex- 
tension, Youghal; Kilbonanc Parish Church 
and new ae Celtic Cross, Soldiers’ 
Memorial, Gill Abbey ; artisans’ dwellings for 
Naval Dwellings Company 
{ : and many houses, villas, and business 
ises in Cork, Bandon, som Glasheen, 
fnauhaanon, Gill Abbey, Mallow, Fermoy, 
and around. In Tipperary—Villa residence in 
Cuero id Teese (MDI ‘The Bex were 
diers’ Home . e firm were 
pom <a the ee or ayy facies 
reservoi d ancillary works for allow 

Raral District Couneil at Buttevant (1907). 

Mr. E. B, Thornhill. 

late Mr. Edward Baylies Thornhill, 
Mint. E,, entered the ‘offices of the London 

and ho Balves Soveers y in if 

rs " 
ee perc He retired two years ago. 
He made the plans for the new docks at 
Garston, widening of the railway into 
Euston, and the reconstruction of Lime-street 

Station, Li 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Tux leading article is entitled “ A Quaint 
costing of tool mol The Builder’ 
of two mes of “ 
Dictionary,” published in that year. 


The second leading eage ‘The Lesson of 
Tattershall p Rory) = deals with the 
mutilation of the XVi wes eon there. 


teh ge MO Sestale < “ Bepeees 2 
= os a wni of the Su Sun on Baiidiogs ™ New 
York Building Code "; blem 


Vent lation.” 


“The Story of the Bridge,” illustrated, is 
continued in part VI. of this series of articles, 
stone bridges and their types being dealt with 
(p. 294). 


“ Publications Relati to the Pa 
Collections in Rome”. is the title of an article 
on p. 297. 


Illustrations of the fst and 2nd Grand Prix de 
Rome Prize Desigrs are given on pp. 293 
and 299. 


The {llustrated Monthly Historical Review 
(p. 303) includes : Ark oo. 
by French Architects” ; “‘The Roman Forum” 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade (p. 308) motes ap 
“ Recent Workmen's Compensation eae eg 
“The Trade Union Congress ” 
mixing Installation”; ~ General “Building 
News’; “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces,” etc, 


The greater part of a paper by Mr. Percy 
E. Nobbs, read before the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada at Winnipeg, is given on 
p- 312. 


In Law Reports will be found a brief notice 
of the case of “Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd.” 
(p. 314). 


— 
~~)? 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS. 


From the Programme of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Rome, we 
take the following particulars :— 





Monday, October 2. 

9 a.m.—12.—Meeting of Permanent Com- 
mittee and of the eo Committee of 
Organisation for appointment of President and 

uncil, etc. 

2 p.m.—Visit of all members of the Congress 
to the tombs of the Kings of Italy, and to hat 
of Raphael in the Pantheon. 

4—7 p.m. es to the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel I 

7.30 p.m. Mains oe by the Committee of 
Organisation to the tes of fo Govern- 
ments and to the members of the Permanent 
Committee. 

10 p.m. Feng oy by the Associations of the 
Artists of Rome, by arrangement with the Com- 
mittee of Organieation, to all members of the 
Congress in the rooms of the Associazion 
Artistica Internazionale. 


ee — 3, 

19 a.m,-—Meeting 
various subjects at Cadel 
Visits to yk and exhibitions 

12.30 p.m.—Lanch eS by the. Committee 
of Organisation to the delega oreign and 
gg es —Inaugural t the Capitol 

session a pitol in 
the eek ie of the Horatii and 
p.m.—Reception by t mdic in the 
Capitan. 
ao Rgm October 4, 

9 a.m. ee First mee _of the Congress at 
Caste! S. Angelo for the of special 
subjects. 

12.30 p.m.—Free ~ private invitations. 

2—7 p.m.—Visits to monuments and exhibi- 
tions. 

Thursday, October 5. 
Pes a.m.—Second general meeting of tho 
gross, discussion. 

m3 a.m.—12.—Lecture by -Professor Corrado 

Dizector., of Antiquities and Fine Arts on 
the  onag, os Fora. 


2 p.m. nee, to monuments and exhibiti 
5—8 p.m.—Garden party. ie 


Friday, October 6. 


Excursions in the msleiinonrheod at pleasure. 
Evening free for receptions by foreign Embassies 
to the architects of their respective countries. 


Picnic Ottobrata lunch i ey td 
ven 
oh, Soe Pg or 


etn ne sR = =a oo 


init to ‘monuments and exhibi- Jo 


Monday, October 9. 
9 am.—T2, 
Congress, di 
2—7 pm. 
tions. 


Tussdev. October byte pea 
ai ba Pagar to monuments and exhibi- 
«8. b.m.—Parewell banquet (by payment of 


Wednesday and Thursday, October i and 12: 


Excursion tp. Ventas, ‘Train Scare ome 6 


the evening 
Pre yore 13. 


—Meeting of the Congress at the 
Pi hg Vist toniks Compuniio of San =" 


Saturday, October 14. 
Exwersion to the Venetian estuary by invita- 
tion of the Town Council of \ enice. 
Sunday, October 15. 
Visit to monuments. 
The following excursions have. 


ed in the neighbourhood of Rome ;— 
I. Ostia, II. Subiaco, III. Orvieto, - IV. 


Tivoli and Villa of, Hadrian, 1 V. Anagni = 8B 


Ferentino, 
Romani, VIII. Viterbo, 1X. Cori, Fossanova, 
Ninfa. 

"4 Tike irae : of hotel 

rt of the Itahan ion 
aro ae section) — of the bon. 
gress of Architects may, on proving their 
identity, avail themselves of the reduced 
charges in hotels. Names of hotels and par- 
ticulars will be found on the programme. 


> 
‘COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 
Tomorrow is the receiving day for the 
designs by the ten « lected competitors in this 
important competition, and architects 
out the kingdom will await with interest 
verdict of Professor Blomfield. 


| concession on the 





Deptford Central Library. 

The Public Libraries Committee report 
having further considered the question of 
obtaining the services of a quantity sur- 
veyor for the erection of 
and have come to the conclusion that it 
be in the Council’s interests to communicate 


with a number of quantit surveyors 
repute, to be odlacthh te ths 


i ew whether worl :* 

carry out the emscianmanit 26>. pre 

remuneration of 1} per cent. of the lowest 

tender, such fee to include the oa of 

ing and lithography, also to ask those firms 
o were prepared to accept the terms men- 

tioned, at what figure they would be 

(1) to measure up for the various 

granted > rh of the work; 

to measure an ariations, on 

understanding that when omissions 

additions are set against each 

visional amounts the commission will_o 

be paid on the difference and not 

provisional amounts; (3) to measure 

adjust the final accounts of the buildi 


School, Tranent, Scotland. 
Some = Tranent School 
invited estimates for a new 
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PRESENT CROWN LEASES FALL IN. 





[SEPTEMBER 15, t911. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 





Wind Pressure. 
~1n,—-A detached public building is 
be erected to plans passed by Council thet 
ans are certified by engineer to ‘be strong 


ough to withstand any wind presspre 
auld now get to it. Can the Combe han 
ding to be certified st enough to with. 
stand wind pressufe Ht whole i 


listrict was obliterated and this one building 
eft Tawra. 
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iLLUSTRATIONS, 


ee 


Oxford-circus. 


HE illustration shows the 
prepared for Jays, Ltd., 
Henry Tanner, which 

~  aiopted by the Crown authorities 
for the rebuilding of the whole of the cireus, 
when the present Crown leases fall in. 

he other three segments of the cirens will, 
therefore, be rebuilt in accordance. with this 





design 
by Mr. 
~ been 





House aad Gardens, Mellerstsia, 
MeLiersTarx, the seat of Hs: 
Binning. CB... is a ve large house | two 
lates—an earlier house san one of the 
sdvanced wings of the forecourt on the north 
side designed by John Adam, father of. the 
brothers Adam, and dating from about 172), 
and the main block, the large ilding shown 

in the background of the drawing ; 
by Robert Adam, and containing what is 
probably the Anest suite of ceilings by that 
architect in existence. On the outside there 
are no details, and Robert Adam for reasons 
inknown allowed himself te drop into the 
bastard Gothie of the XVITIth , hence 
battlements on a house 
lar Georgian type. There 
| the house. On the 


i 


8 


BR. 


ti 
b 


150 yds. to the south of the house aud some 
~) ft. below it is @ large piece of water laid 
it as a “ canal,” oblong in plan, with Beg: 

ntal ends and returns and surrounded by 


i 


ch woods. This canel has now 
red to its original shape, and the ob 

on has been to make use of the 

ind and to bring the house into 

the canal in one consecutive scheme, 
ne starting from the centre of the 

f the house and ending at the 
anal, a distance of some 765 yds. : 


* 


iat 
tees 


4 


d 
He 


tage has been taken of a hollow in the brow of 
the hill to form « eoncave demi-lane with 
raight returns, and from the foot of thisa gras 


z 
5 


100 ft. wide is to lead down to 
balustrade at the near end of ¢ 
cution several deviations fh 
shown on the drawing are being made 
architect, Professor i 4 
\. The stone used is Black Pasture 
The contractor is Mr. Miller, of Edin- 


Ht 





Anciest Rome, 
x reproductions of M. Bigot’s mots oes 


f Ancient Rome are in connexion 
Mr. Ashby’s article on restorations by M 
rchitects exhibited at Rome (p. 303). 


ie 
“ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Balldor ot September 14, 1601. 








improved Granaries. 
© agricultural journals of France draw 
ttention to a mew system Of ee 
whea It consists of pits dug in the es 
ind lined with masonry or brickwork, ¥ 
: afterwards coated — thin ge a 
fhe War Department of France, a 
of « <perieasnhena 576 quintals (the quinte 
2 cwt.) of wheat buried for Oe oe eer 
254 months in such pits; and the : : 
the Economist, wea that the grain was pr 
rved in excellent condition 
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MODEL AND PLAN OF ANCIENT ROME.—By Monsigvur P. Bicor. 
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THE BUILDER: 


MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato: General View of Model from the South. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESTORATIONS BY FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


GENERAL notice of the Archeological 
\ Exhibition, which is being held this 
4 year in the Baths of Diocletian at 
Rome, has already appeared in these columns 
(p. 618, May 19), but there is one class cf 
exhibits of which the exeellence and im- 
portance is such that they seem to call for 
special treatment ; and these are two eplen- 
did reconstructions in the form of models 
exhibited by two French architects, MM. 
Bigot and Hébrard, both old students of 
the Villa Médici. The former has spent 
several years of persistent, careful work in 
the preparation of his model of ancient 
Rome on the scale of 1; 400, which is that 
of Professor Lanciani’s great plan, the foun- 
dation of the study of ancient Rome at the 
present day. Not content with following the 
best archeological authorities available, he 
has conducted independent in igations into 
points of detail, ¢.g., as to the exact location 
and nature of the carceres of the Circus 
Maximus, as to the identity of the temple 
which oceupied the elevated platform above 
the arch of Titus, ete., so that his j mt 
can always command our respect. is is 
not the place to enter into a detailed 
pi of the model, but a few general 
siderations may 4s priate 
touched upon. a 59 5 fag 
The illustrations (see plates), due to M. 
Zot8 courtesy and ki give us a 
bird's-eye view of the model seen from the 
north-east, and a plan, as yet unpublished, 
to correspond. The north-east ion of 
the city, the tableland from which the 
Pincian, Quirinal, ° Vimniniats andl @ 
originate (including the Baths of 
the Pretorian Camp. ete., and 
number of public parks) ‘and also 
culum and Vatican, ane. omitted. 
) Public buildines les. 
ete.), with which “ Mg 
Ctated, even in the 
i Fe we must remembb 
‘© gardens were mg 
ur Ving districts whi 
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Thomas Ashby at the Town Planning Con- 
ference last October, almost all the emperors 
who reigned for more than a very few years 
increased the number of public buildings, and 
generally constructed a particular group of 
them; sometimes they encroached on the 
Campus Martius, in origin an open flat space 
by the river on the west of the Via Flaminia 
(the modern Corso), used as a drill and exercise 
ground; but often they erscted their monu- 
mental edifices in more thickly-populated 


uarters of the city, and this was especially 
the case with the successive Imperial Fora. 

The period chosen is, indeed, thus described 
by M. Bigot himself in the brief Notice sur 
le Relief de Rome Impériale, which he has 
prepared for the use of visitors +—“ The city 
is represented at the middle of the IVth 
century after Christ, the period at which its 
monumental aspect attained its highest 
development. The last great buildings con- 
structed are the Basilica of Maxentius, which 
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View of the Peristyle in its present condition. 


was inaugurated by Constantine, and the 
Baths of Constantine. The Emperor Con- 
stans . . . brings from Egypt the 
greatest of the obelisks, which now adorns 
the Square of S. John Lateran, and places 
it in the Cireus Maximus, and this is the 
finishing-touch. The edicts of Constantine 
have already dealt a mortal blow to Paganism: 
the temples are shortly to be closed ; those 
which the fire destroys will certainly not be 
reconstructed. The churches, on the other 
hand, are rising from the earth [they hardly 
fall within the extent covered by the model]. 
The reign of Julian (360) checks for a 
moment the fall of Paganism and the 
progress of Christianity. On the eve of the 
arbarian invasions Rome has never been so 
fair.” The moment of representation is 
indeed well chosen; the age of Constantine, 
while it marks a decadence in the execution 
of details and in the fineness of decoration, 
witnessed the solution of problems of con- 
struction which earlier builders had hardly 
attempted, and a new style of architecture 
begins. 

Another point which strikes us at once is 
the extreme narrowness of the streets. We 
have to remember that the privilege of driving 
in @ carriage within the city was an excep- 
tional one, conceded to only a very few, and 
that cart traffic was mainly carried on at 





night. The richer ‘citizens went about in 
litters, the poorer on foot, so that wide 
streets were unnecessary, and we find narrow 
alleys like those which are seen in seaport 
towns on the Mediterranean at the present 
day. But even the main arteries of traffic 
seem of inconsiderable width to us who are 
accustomed to modern roads and vehicles ; 
the standard width of a Roman high-road 
outside the city is only 14 ft., so that those 
ancient bridges which are still in use on the 
modern high-roads are narrower than the 
rest of the road, somewhat paradoxically, 
inasmuch as they were slightly wider than 
the rest of the road in ancient times. The 
Roman vehicles were obviously narrow, with 
a width of not much over 5 ft., and long 
narrow carts are still in favour in the 
Campagna. 

But the narrowness of the streets had 
another object : to give shelter from the sun 
in summer and from the cold north wind in 
winter—a fact of which it would seem that 
the city architects of modern Italy have 
been entirely oblivious. Modern traffic, and 
especially motor traffic, demands, it is true, 
a certain number of broad arteries and open 
spaces ; but it ought to be recognised, at the 
very outset of the campaign in favour of the 
better planning of towns, that climatic 
conditions must be carefully considered, and 
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another case jn 

the judgment of 

is clear. At the Pons 
and at certain other 

z walls of the 
how, perpendicular, as 
the river when 


was high, all the 
ro lis <came into 
it was at its normal level the 


© Upper 
, it was low, sr 


arches were employed, 

always « regular and oe 
its banks. Nowadays, 

when the river is low. the 
over too wide a bed, 

at some points mudbanks are formed; 
years, indeed, a —. mis- 
engineers, the left arm of 

the island was silted up, and 

i talk of filling it up and 


One or two other points strike our attention: 
the enormous Circus Maximus, the long lines of 
crossing the Czlian hill (the 

of the Requilinetableland, av 

iline tableland, are 

omitted), the walls and towers of Aurelian 
along the left bank of the Tiber, which have 
now co ly disappeared ; but a detailed 
pest: anger take too long. There 
will no doubt be points upon which M. Bigot's 
opinions may be challenged and discussed; 
but the conscientious thoroughness with 
which the work has been done must always 
entitle them to respect; and it is most 
fortunate that it has possible to include 
in the exhibition this ificent reconstrue- 
tion, the fruit of years of patient labour and 
of study of the monuments themselves, 
which for the first time places before our 
eyes an adequate picture of what we may 
believe that ancient Rome was. Whatever 


may be the ultimate destination of the 


model, it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
a copy, if not the original, will remain 
available for study in Rome. 

The model is so large that a special hall 
has been set a for it; but in the hall 
devoted to the City of Rome in the exhibition 
itself there is hung a very fine plan of re- 
constructed ancient Rome, executed by M. 
Chedanne, another old student of the Villa 
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a " consideration of M. 
vic. Turning to te tsk oe 
pray bs 


‘new style It has a 
. i ietnvest for us, for our own 
Pam made it the subject of @ monumental 
work, Ruins of the Palace of the 
Diocletian at Spalato in Dalmatia” ( 
1763}, which up till last year held the field as 
the best attempt at reconstruction available, 
vhile his plan, though to some extent 
vitisted by imaginary additions and ad- 
herence to @ perp but eying 
istent symmetry, 8 holds good 
txistent ‘Tyves even after the researches of 


published a plan and drawings of what 
actually exists, with restorations 

of the palacet ; while M. Hébrard also 
drawn up a plan, with complete restorations, 
based upon the most careful study, and 
excluding hypothesis as far as ble. His 
drawings, and a model upon them 
(executed by the sculptor, R. Matauschek ), 
are exhibited at the Baths of Diocletian ; 


-and the drawings, with a text in which M. 


Jacques Zeiller will — will be 
ublished in the course of present year. 
fn the meanwhile, M. Zeiller has written a 
short pamphlet to serve as an explanation 
to the exhibit (Le Palais de Diocletien a 
Spalato, Paris, 1911), from which, with the 
kind permission of M. Hébrard, the illustra- 
tions are taken. 

The building was neither a villa in the 
ancient, nor a palace in the modern sense of 
the word, but was a fortified castle, resem- 
bling a Roman camp in plan; though M. 
Zeiller thinks it is not unlikely that the 
arrangement was directly taken from some 
such town as Antioch (we may add Aosta 
and Turin to the comparison, both of which 
probably owe their origin to camps). It was 
surrounded by an almost rectangular enceinte, 
with square towers at the angles; in the 
centre of each side, except the side towards 
the sea, the south-west, was a gate flanked 
by hexagonal towers, and there were other 
intermediate square towers, one in each 
curtain between the gate and the angle 
‘ower, On the south-west side there was a 
covered portico, adorned by 
columns, above which there was probably 
4 terrace garden. .'The only exit on this side 
was a low postern in the centre, leading out 
‘o a small landing-place, and communicating 
with @ narrow under the tablinum 
— ord —_ cry ee the centre two 
ge ATSC ’ rough at t angles 
leaving two blocks of buildings ae north- 
tastern half of the enclosure, themselves 
Surrounded by a walk which led round the 
external walls, the s immediately ad- 
— to the latter being no doubt used for 
rca These two blocks were prob- 
Soy Occupied, the one by the imperial 
guard, the other by the servants’ quarters 
stables, ete. : 

In the south-eastem half, however, the 
cmt street: did not run on, but at once 
vas a ® Peristyle, om the right of which 
th oo enclosure with a temple (now 
left ptistery of the Cathedral), and on the 

* mausoleum (now the Cathedral), See 
oompanying plan. § 
estibule. leading to é 
quar ite @ passage opened to the domestic 
TS, while i ’ . 
Tesption-wom, the dadlinum, was reached. 
‘ gd rai remains above nd, but 
carefy Study and in of the 


t on was @ circu- 
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y 
ot 1: 197m M. Hebrard's drawings, on the scale 


* Der Palast Diokicians im Spatate, Vienna, 1910, 
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The Palace of Diocletian. 
Restoration by M. Ernest Hébrard. 


and, though the names he has assigned to 
the individual rooms are not in all cases 
absolutely certain, they may be regarded as 
at least highly probable. 

On each side of the tablinum is a group of 
six small rooms, deriving their light from a 
narrow court which separates them from it. 
These, on the analogy of a similar pone 
of rooms at Hadrian's a on 
supposes to be guest-chambers. yond 
oak on the north-west, is a large apsidal 
hall, probably the library or museum, running 
from north-east to south-west ; it was not 


o three sides, Further on, again, is 
another smaller hall with an exedra, and 
then come the private apartments of the 
Emperor and the baths. : 





(p. 50) in claiming that it offers the first 
example of the use of mosaic in the decora- 
tion of a dome: we may cite, as an example 
to the contrary, a nymphawum in the Roman 
Campagna, near the Via Tiburtina, described 
by Dr. Ashby in “ Papers of the British Schoo? 
at Rome,” Vol. IIL, p. 104 We shall 
therefore, welcome the forthcoming publica- 
tion of MM. Hébrard and Zeiller’s great work ; 
and we may congratulate the French archi- 
tectural students of the Villa Médici upon the 
splendid restorations that two of their 
number have been able to produce as a result 
of their studies there, with the hope that 
British students will one day demonstrate 
that they are capable of work of a similar 
character. 





THE ROMAN FORUM. 


résumé of twelve years’ work of excavation in 
the * Foro Romano,’’ tased on the now 


of the International 
to be held in Rome in 1912. Few spots on 


the surface of the Old World have the 
scene for so long a period of an intense and 
constantly varying political and social life 
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It is therefore of gr 
authoritative stock 
scientific investigation prosecuted with great 
activity and i rich in results. 

The topics discussed resolve the 
six heads. The first is the primitive cemetery 
near the Cloaca Maxima, 


as early as Republican times ort 
of it an dereveeed in one of the wer 
of the great~sewer. The second is 
identification by Commendatore Boni of the 
remains of masonry, consisting of great blocks 
of square tufa, intersected by the foundations 
of the Arch of Titus, with the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, and of other foundations hard 
by with those of the Chapel of the Public 
Lares, the powers which stood in the same 
relation to the Commonwealth as the Lares 
Familiares to the family, representing as 
they did the reserve of the latent energy of 
the Roman people. : 

The third is provided by the massive con- 
crete substructure of fortifications, traceable 
from the House of the Vestals to beyond the 
Arch of Titus, indicating the existence of 
two rallel w with external towers, 
probably tuilt by Aurelius in the IIrd 
century. This work involved the destruction 
of aristocratic mansions of the Ist, in one of 
which a mosaic floor and basement with 
cubicles for slaves opening out of a central 
corridor have been identified. ; : 

A longer portion of the discussion is 
devoted to the “Tribunal of Trajan,” which 
Commendatore Boni sees in certain remains 
found in the centre of the Forum on the same 
site as those of the base of the colossal statue 
of Domitian. Among these are two reliefs 
commemorating the proclamation by Trajan 
of largesse to the people, which are of great 
importance from the topographical point of 
view, for the Emperor is represented as stand- 
ing in the Forum, and if an agreement can 
be arrived at as to their interpretation the 
exact position of many of the surrounding 
buildings will be determined beyond ques- 
tion. No such agreement is, however, yet 
established among archeologists. 

Of more archeological than architectural 
import is the passage in Commendatore Boni’s 
report in which he deals with the origin of 
the famour Niger Lapis, which he believes 
to have been placed as a propitiation after 
the discords and bloodshed which occurred 
at the time of the Gracchi on the site of an 
old destroyed shrine. This had been care- 
fully filled in with river gravel mixed with 
sacrificial ash and votive offerings before 
being covered by the black slab marking a 
locus religiosus, a spot of mourning and ill- 
omen. 

Architecturally, the most interesting 
passage describes the work done at the 
Basilica Atmilia, which, thanks to the 
removal of a group of houses, it has been 
possible to explore—sufficiently, at least, to 
make it clear that this magnificent structure 
fell in a single day, as the result, probably, of 
an earthquake. The tangled mass of material 
accumulated on the floor is far too bulky to 
be removed except by slow degrees, but the 
main lines of the building can now be re- 
constructed with tolerable certainty from 
what is uncovered, in the light of the drawings 
made at the Renaissance of the portions of 
the facade then still standing. In front of 
the portico ran a line of fourteen taberna, 
richly decorated with marbles, correspording 
with the bays of the portico behind, and form- 
ing a projecting ground story parallel with 
the Sacra Via. This was the only portion 
restored in the VIth centary after the 
disaster. ‘The rest was abandoned in despair, 
but utilised as a quarry first for the decora- 
tion of the new Rome on the Bosphorus, 
and later of the newer Rome of the Renais- 
sance. It appears to have been “ divided into 
three naves by two lines of very large 
‘columns of African breccia surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. These columns sup- 
ported richly-carved crossbeams, above which 
rose another line of slighter columns, which 
in their turn supported the cornice and 
coffered ceiling. With the exception of a very 
few broken shafts of columns, still standing 
on white marble bases, everything lies buried 
tn inextricable confusion. Here ami there 
can be seen the foliage of capitals, pieces of 
most delicate tracery, and the’ mouldings of 
bases, architraves, and cornices. But for the 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Oxz of the water-colours in 
Museum 


to the monumental brasses arranged by Mr. 
wre to be seem aieg rabbings of vaeions Bil 
are to seen ru 

poe Lag cere Be 
century brass to Abbot 
Albans, which is of Flemish workmanship. 
By the way, the Archdeacon of Oldham dedicated 
r og Be my 2 

the re on page, 

of John and Anne Nicoll. I¢ was designed by 
Mr. T. G. gabe engraved in the work 
shops of Messrs. Gawthorp & Sons, who are 
now engaged on the restoration of some brasses 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Spani or 
mild cow-fights of Sow 
_ been revealed. 





“Tue steps which the London 


The York County Council is taking 
Water-gate. through its Superintending 


Architect's Department to 


won, for, even as it is, many of the features 
of the stone-carving have altogether wg: a 
peared,” says the Antiquary. “It was t 

watchful Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, with its headquarters in the neigh- 
bouring Buckingham-street, which urged the 
Couneil to apply preservatives. The Society 
supplied the information, at the Council's 

method 


request, that the best 


of resisting the 


decay of stonework has been found in repeated 


applications of baryta 


and lime, with a final 


coating of ground lias blue lime slaked in 
boiling water, care being taken to avoid the 
unpleasant appearance left by the baryta 
treatment. This has been the means used to 
prevent further decay of the famous XVIIth- 
century garden-front of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, work which was finished last year, 
and the treatment has also been employed 
with satisfactory results on the tower of West 


Ham Church and at G 


ing Parish Church. 


It is understood that the water-gate will be 


treated on similar lines.” 


Whether the cleaning 


is judicious or not, the immediate effect of the 
Work is not satisfactory. After treatment, 


the structure has been 
successors to the Nich 


hed by masons, 
Stone, who so 


admirably carried out the intentions of Inigo 
Jones, The old-time shadows have vanished, 
and, shorn of its mellow if grimy appearance, 
the gate has lost some of its fascination. 


Medina 


a, 
Cordoba. 


EarLy last year (writes Mr 
R. E. Carr, British Vice- 


excavations were 


started by Government on the 
site of this marvellous Moorish 


palace and pleasure city, built in the Xth 
century and razed to the ground shortly after. 
It is situated between three and four miles 
from Cordoba, at the foot of the Sierra, and 
Was erected in a series of about four terraces, 


covering a large extent of 


In the 


XVth and XVith centuries the Hieronymite 


monks used th 
building of thei 


e ruins as a quarry for the 
i close 


by, which is itself now in ruin, and it is believed 
that @ great deal of the marble was burnt by 


them to make lime, 
arabesq ues carved in 
still in perfect conditi 
Well as broken glass and 
tions are being ca 
carried out. with far 
scriptions exist of 
site of which has been 


A quantity of 
rang de Perms 
on, has been unearthed, as 


tery. The excava- 
and 


too seanty funds. Various 
this wonderful place, the 
called by the people “ Old 





THE BUILDER. 


Cordoba” from time immemorial, though it 
was known by the learned to be that of Medina 


Tae old city of Troyes is 
St. Jean, an a of 
Troyes. i and artistic value. 


Some may be purer in style 
or more imposing in their proportions, but 
Se nn oS 

€ ys betnrenceedli nasa? on an gg get 
seen in accom figure. Its bells 
rang for the marsage o eesti 
Isabel varia, a princess who con- 
Sides cok n- 
Hundred 


rebuilding or restoration of many of its churches, 
and thus gave free scope for that school of 
Renaissance church design which flourished 
with such brilliance in the district. St. Jean, 





Belfry, St. Jean, Troyes. 


however, which dates principally from the 
XIlIth and XVth centuries, seems to have been 
more considerably worked upon some half 
century later. 

aa its curiosities are the replacing of 
the jeval tracery in. some of its choir 
windows by Renaissance substitutes oe seca 
a skeleton structure with slender pilasters 
by no’means ungraceful effect, 


in the The ancient tower, no 
able to carry the heavy slated timber 


belfry of a t 


common in the district, tottered 





of the villa made it a 
di Corte, in the of Licenza. 
excavations Sg in that district . have 
; sure 
tists & dutsetiy aalus tien The 
finds include fragments of primitive walls and 
@ mosaic pavement of the age of Augustus. 
The villa occu the summit of a hill bounded 
Saclina ben Se reek aa ae er 
welling-house was preceded a garden 
considerable size surrounded by arcades. In 


the centre of the garden a tank, 20 

was found communicating with the ri 
the left the imposing remains of a 
still visible. A frigidarium, a large 
plunge-bath, and the calidarium, hav 
uncovered. The central building of the vi 
containing splendid mosaics, extends as 
the banks of the Digentia. The remaits found i 
the interior lead to the conclusion that it was 
rich in marbles and mural paintings. A con- 


Feria 
ltarir 


extent, added by Horace’s successors, which 
is, of course, possible, all this tends to show 
that his country home was not quite the simple 
little affair, the unpretentious retreat amid the 
rusticities of a hill farm, that the genial old 
Roman poet depicts for us in his verses. 


Tuere is a_ half-forgotten 
St. Severin, corner of Paris on the south 
Paris. bank of the Seine, hard by 

the stateliness of the Boulevard 

St."Germain and the gay student life of. the 
“* Boul. Mich.,” but apart from both, a tangle 
of tortuous and ancient streets clustering 
round the Church of St. Séverin. This pictur- 
esque district is likely to be d from its 
obscurity and smartened up in ormity with 
its more up-to-date neighbours by means of a 
brand-new street driven through its heart. 
The change’ hardly seems to be demanded by 
the necessities of traffic or sanitation, and Paris 
would lose thereby one more bit of her old- 
world charm. St. Séverin, which is one of her 
not very numerous medi#val churches, and 
has inspired some of Huysmans’s poetical pages, 
has much that is interesting about it. Though 
it has never been of first-rate importance, its 
history dates back over a thousand years. It 
may have been the successor of a chapel attached 
to the old Palais des Thermes, and certainly 
existed in the year 700, when it benefited by 
a large legacy from a certain Ermyntrude, a 
wealthy lady of Paris. Nothing, however, 
remains of so early a date, and the present fabric 
consists of a picturesque amalgam of various 
periods, grouping picturesquely with the~sur- 
rounding weather-beaten houses, and it is to be 
feared that when deprived of their companion- 
ship and thrust into the garish day of a modern 
thoroughfare it will lose much of its meaning. 
Three bays of the nave are of the XIIIth 
century, other portions date from 1347 to 
1439, and the choir is of the flamboyant work 
of the late XVth century. The building 
not, even then, at the end of its transformations 
In the reign of Louis XIV. that great heiress, 
“La Grande Mademoiselle,” in a fit of piety, 
bestowed a new decoration upon it. A sc e 


é 


Tuby. 

More recently still, in 1840, the portal of 
the destroyed church of St. Pierre-aux-Boufs 
was removed from the precincts of Notre Dame 
and aiflixed—much restored, and without 
rhyme or reason—to the facade, to replace, 

Middle Ages to the legal Bent 

ve rise in the Mi . 

a found in 
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RECENT WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION CASES.—IL. 


T is satisf to find that the decision 
| of the Court of Appeal in Keeling v. New 
Monckton Collieries, Ltd., on which we 
commented adversely (the Builder, 
February 3), has been reversed by the House of 
Lords. It was a case in which a man had left 
his wife and children in 1888 and never con- 
tributed at all again to their support before he 
met with his death in 1910, and yet the Court of 
Appeal had held that as his widow, she was a 
dependent and could claim compensation from 
his employers at the time of his death. This 
finding was based on the presumption of law 
that a husband is bound to meintain his wife, 
but the House of Lords have now held that, 
to render a wife dependent under tho Act, this 
legal presumption does not alone suffice, but 
must supported by fact. We «commented 
on. the extraordinary burden laid upon eni- 
ployers by the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
House of Lords should have held it erroneous. 
In the case Jobson v. & Sons, Ltd., 
the Court of Appeal have-decided a point 
under the new Act which had received devision 
under the Act of 1897, in the case Williams 
v. the Vauxhall Colliery Company, Ltd. (the 
Buiider, July 6, 1907). A workman, injured 
by accident, and having been paid compensa- 
tion, had had the payments terminated in 
an arbitration b e County Court — 
on the ground that he had recovered. He 
subsequently died, and his dependents claimed 
compensation. The proceedings terminating 
the payments, to which the deceased man was 
a party, were held not to debar the dependents 
from claiming, as they have an independent 
right to compensation, although credit must 
be given for the sum paid to the deceased as 
compensation. Of course, the death must 
have been caused by the accident, but in 
our note to the former case we pointed out 
the important bearing these decisions have on 
policies of assurance. In some policies the 
claim has to be put forward within a limited 
specified time of the accident, whilst in others 
payments are only to te continued for a 
certain iod, and then be commuted, after 
which all liability on the part of the assurer 
is to cease. In such cases as the above 
awkward questions may arise between the 
employer and his insurers. 


Incapacity. ; 

The recent case of Cory Brothers, Ltd., v. 
Hughes (current “‘ Law Reports ’’) is a very un- 
satisfactory decision from the employers’ point 
of view. On January 31, 1906, a collier sus- 
tained an injury to his right hand, and was 
paid 12s. Id. as compensation until August, 
1908. His employers then found him light 
work at the same or slightly higher wages 
than he was earning before the accident. "ie 
worked at various kinds of light work until 
April, 1910. The work he was then engaged 
upon was_of a nature that involved no exer- 
tion, but to get to the place of work he had 
to walk up hill, and, owing to a diseased 
heart, he was unable to do this, and ceased 
working, and obtained registration of the 
verbal agreement made in February, 1906, 
under which he was originally paid compensa- 
tion. The employers then applied for a 
termination of the weekly payments from the 
time he had ceased working. It was proved 
that the heart disease had no connexion with 
the accident, but yet the County Court judge, 
whilst. accepting this as a fact, awarded 10s. 
compensation as from the date the man had 
ceased work. The Court of Appeal approved 
this finding, holding the man to be suffering 
from incapacity, the result of the accident, and 
that it lay upon the employers to prove that 
tnat incapacity had ceased. The decision 
appears, however, to have the effect of imposing 
upon employers a liability for disease if once a 
man has been injured. Here the man, after the 
injury to his hand, seems to have had left him 
some earning capacity ; for nearly two years he 
> had earned something «t light work, quite 


_working, to cut a hole from the 


lace within the scope of the employment. 
re employer giving strict orders where and 


how a man shall his work might reason- 
ably believe that when a man acts 
cohade a : of the employment and ou 
o e the scope 
side the ambit of the W: *s Compensa- 
tion Act, but two decisions in the curren 
“Law Reports" will serve to show that the 
law is not so — 

In the case of Harding v. Bryndda Colliery 
Company, Ltd., a collier was employed in a 
“bogey,” a passage above a “top hole,"’ or 


into the “top hole” to allow gas ; 
—_ pos — Phat a with 
made er the ines Regulation 
1887, the working, or “ top hole,’’ had 
blocked up with boards, and it was under- 
stood that any man was forbidden to enter 
a working so blocked. In the course of dril- 
ling the hole from the “bogey” the man 
asked the foreman’s leave to enter the work- 
ing from below, and leave was refused. 
Nevertheless, the man, who wished to ascer- 
tain whether the hole was being drilled in the 
right direction, entered the lower working 
and was yxiated. The Court of Appeal, 
by a majority, held that the man’s depend- 
ents were entitled to compensation, as, though 
he was guilty of serious and wilful miscon- 
duct, he was acting within the scope of his 
employment. This finding appears to be 
based u the fact that when he met with 
his death the man was engaged in doing the 
particular operation he was employed to do, 
although doing it in a manner prohibited ty 
his employers, and the two Lords Justices 
distinguished this case from that of Weigall 
v. South Hatton Coal Company, Ltd., where 
a collier went to a place different from that 
to which he was ordered and hewed coal there, 
and was held outside the course of his em- 
Nel gen Lord Justice Buckley differed, and 
ound the two cases j inguishable, and 
we regret that his view did not prevail. 
What can be more disastrous to the safety 
of workmen than to prove to employers that 
nt pee Peg 5 enforced for men’s 
own security can disregarded and com- 
pensation nevertheless be obtained? If an 
employer instructs a — ~s do an i 
in @ particular manner, man persists i 
taking another course, should he not be held 
just as much outside the course of his 
ment as if he was doing some totally different 


; 


eee 


i 


par ga vpn area mr answer 
appears to be in the affirma- 
tive. For other cases on this @ 


Sdeied Leek Yad te ee ce &,. 
ward Lloyd, Ltd. (the Builder, ; 
1909), Pope v. Hille’ ha 


Pope 
Lid. (the Builder, July 9, 1910), and Barnes 
v. shame f Colliery mend (the Builder, 
F , 1911). “The were all cases 
where there was a deviation on the of 
the workmen from their duty from 
the performance of the particular job in hand, _ 
but in H v. n, Ltd. 













‘u in in the arbitration.” The regulations 
contemplate a personal examination of the 
er cate as 
hi y Court judge sub- 
conflicting medical evidence on the 
whether death was due to the acc 
the referee, and the Court of Appeal 
that he had power to do so. 


THE TRADE UNION 
CONGRES 





Ss. 

Tue Trade Union was opened at 
Newcastle on September 4, and continued its 
sittings the week. The delegates 
numbered 621, as com with 505 last 
year, and the mem ip was stated to be 

123, an increase of 14,418, despite the 
withdrawal Ba’ the - Rainn A 
Carpenters Joiners. In the member. 

701,000, and in 1908 1,/76,000. 


we: was 1, 
novel feature was the attendance of a 
on of 


representative on behalf of the Home Oftice, 
Mr. Shackleton, and the Board of Trade was 
represented three officials instead of only 


=. 


Those persons who anticipated unusually 
interesting debates on the labour problems of 
the day at this Congress will certainly have 
been i and a criticism of some of 
the statements relating to the railway ~ 
i ot to t 


is impossible out of respec 
Commission Inquiry now sitting, for 
certain aspects of trade unionism in connexion 


with what strike may be said to be sub judicr, 
and at present any comment would be 
unbefitting. 

One t, havi regard to the many 
serious strikes that have occurred during the 
past twelve months since the last Congress. 
must, however, have struck anyone reading 
the report of the ings, and that is 
the absence of any official and emphatic dis 
claimer of the many acts of violence and 
intimidation that have accompanied thes 

ikes. During the currency of such strikes. 
and especially when acts of aggression | 

iolence call & civil or military intervention, 
it is the custom for labour leaders to hasten 
to assure the public that the trade union 
workers take no in sabotage, and that 
are, in fact, rather the victims * 
, who intervene and prejudice the 
. If this be the case, it would 
the 








Trade Union é — 
best opportunity for 
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this wanton destraction of 
, any such expression of opinion 


absent from — mtial address # 
reported, nd edie wre oniille to draw 
the inference that, even if the trade unio 
icipate in these 


: of violence, they, at least, 


n the nity of deprecating 
rit Stee code ‘ ith 
arises in connexion Wit 
address, in we pre? 
lin. spoke of the 80 
mployers declining 
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pg Ey ee as “the selfish spirit of the ise 
rulations. made minority, | ree sarge ty , 4 
the Treasury, apparent that Pree cut ‘the | 4 | j 
for report any to coerce minorities, that eg ee 
igh ny diten break the rules of the societies and take a, 
© any question before ascertaining the existence of 
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ase where the bene of the trade unions Aafia ae 
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i 
; to be deprecated, but t serve to damage er a 
was opened «| Ti presence of representatives from th ps -- a 2 
continued its e += --\— - i ' 
The ea Board of Trade and the Home Office at the " i 
with 505 last Congress was made the subject of rather ee : 
s stated to be angry debate. Having regard to the charac- oe 
8, despite the ter of some of the speeches delivered during zy , 
oe the Congress, - ; seenee of Governmen J 
the member: ves meetings seems some- 
B 1,176,000. a anomalous. _ 5 © 
tendance of a The actual tusiness of the Congress is | : i 
y Home Office, uther shortly reported. The complete f.— 3 @ i 
‘of Trade wa ME eeversal of the Osborne judgment was called : 2 Sees Ge 
nstead of only for, and the usual motion for nationalisation 
_of railways was carried, the action of the Lig a ee een a a ace >| 
ted unusually Government in connexion with the railway 
ur problems of ro beg used as an argument in favour - Compact Concrete Plant. 
motion. 
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lis. should be sleead v hey are less than  oxcesses that might have been committed, but 

the State was consol ta a bon ue tere from the debates it is apparent that the 


50, neral strike is to be the favourite weapon 
CL oa moved in the hands of the trade unions in the future 


to the many 
red during the 


last Congress a “omnibus” resolution with wiser and more 
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violence the conduct of vedical to adjudicate on approval the extension of the principle of 

ied these cluded, “ Th Ce men, but which con- conciliation, and much has been effected by 
fou ded, “The Congress declares that State  jts adoption, and a better feeling has thereby 


‘sistance should be given : 
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that persons wih 


f such strikes, - 
gression and 
y intervention, 


been cultivated between employers and em 
ployed, and it will be a national misfortune 
below 258. if the disastrous strikes of the last twelve 
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A COMPACT CONCRETE 
MIXING INSTALLATION. 


Tue plant illustrated on this page was 
speci designed for use in the construction 
of a building sigs fpaseig gp ar 
accommodation not be provided in 
customary way. The object of the arrange- 
ment was to enable the contractors to prepare 
concrete rapidly and economically, at the same 
time guarding against delays due to lack of 
materials and against inconvenience from 
excessive quantities of materials. 

As may be seen by the sketch, the plant 
consists of a framed structure including two 
construetion towers, one for hoisting sand and 
the other for hoisting aggregate. In the 
middle, a bunker divided into two compart- 

each with a discharge valve at the 
, receives the sand and 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 


The Bishop of Exeter recently laid the 


foundation-stone of a new church at Cattle- 
down, Plymouth. The church: is being built by 
Messrs. . Cowlin & Sons, of Bristol, from 
a design by Sir C. A. Nicholson, of Messrs. 
Nicholson & Corlette, London. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARLINGTON. 

The new secondary school for girls, erected 
by the Durham County Council in Cleveland- 
avenue, Darlington, is now completed. The 
front elevation is of red brick, with freestone 
facings, and the interior of the building is 
heated with pipes from a large boiler in the 
basement, while the lighting is done by 
electricity. The building has been desi 
by Mr. W. Rushworth, F.R.1.B.A., the County 

neation architect, who has also supervi 
the erection of the school. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. R. Blackett; the heat- 
ing engineers, Messrs. W. Richardson & Co. ; 
and the interior furnishing has been carri 
out by the North of England School Furnish- 
ing Company. Messrs. Cox-Walker put in the 
electric-light fittings. Messrs. H. W. . 
of Durham, and Mr. J. Chatterton, of Gates- 
head, were the clerks of works. The cost of 
the buildings, including electric lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilating, tar paving, and the laying 
out of the grounds, was 11,862. 

COUNTY SCHOOLS, ECCLESTON. 

New County Council schools for the village 
of Eccleston, near St. Helens, have been 
opened. The schools, which have accommoda- 
tion for 100 boys and girls, have been built 
from plans by Mr. Littler, county architect, 
at a cost of 2,060/., consist of three class-rooms, 
marching space, entrance halls, cloak-rooms, 
and teachers’ offices, all on the ground floor. 
The building is one story high, faced ex- 
ternally with Ravenhead rusticated _ brick. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Jno. Rothwell & Sons, contractors, St. Helens. 


NEW SCHOOLS, SUTTON VALENCE. 

In the latter half of the XVIth century, 
William Lambe, citizen and Clothworker 
(who built the water-conduit near Holborn), 
founded a grammar school at Sutton Valence, 
Kent, which he placed under the conduct of 
the Clothworkers’ Company. The Company 
continued the management of the school until 
about a year ago, when they transferred it 
to the United Westminster Schools, for 
purposes of the Emmanuel School, and agreed 
to contribute towards the cost of rebuilding 
the premises. The new buildings, erected by 
Messrs. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., of Maidstone, 
at an outlay of 30,0001, after plans and 
designs by Mr. H. Percy Adams, were opened 
two or three weeks ago by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, LEVEN. 

This school has been reconstructed from 
the plans prepared by Messrs. Haxton & 
Walker, architects, of Leven, and the additions 
include a centzal hall, suite of modern class- 
rooms, laboratory, and art-room. The work 
was carried out ‘aa the following contractors : 
~-Masons, Messrs. W. Black & Son, Kirkcaldy ; 
snore. Mr. L. Swinton, Leven; kee 
Messrs. Mills & M‘Donald, inburgh ; 
nlasterers, Messrs. C. Neaves & Son; slater, 
ir. T. Black, St. Andrews; glazier, Mr. W. 
H. Carron, Kirkcaldy; tile work, Messrs. 
Allan & Son, Edinburgh; electrical work, Mr. 
©. Melville, Kirkcaldy; steel work, Mr. D. 
Haig, Kirkcaldy: heating, Messrs. James 
Combe & Son, Glasgow; painting, Messrs. 
J. C. Rolland & Son, Leven. 

NEW SCHOOLS, STANWAY. 

These schools have been erected at a cost of 
about 3,3941., from plans prepared by Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.L,- architect, - of Colchester. 
The work was carried out by Mr. Charles 
Deaves, contractor, of Bures, and. the schools 
were opened. last week. 


NEW SCHOOL, UPPERMILL. 

The plans for these buildings have been 
prepared by the county architect, Mr. Graham, 
and the estimated cost of the whole work is 
about 4,500: The accommodation provides for 
about 250 scholars. 

3 NEW SCHOOLS, DUFFRYN, EBBW VALE. 
_ The estimated cost of erection of these schoo! 
is about 15,000/., and the plans were guepared 
by Mr. Henry Waters, M.8.A., architect, of 
Ebbw Vale. The bills of —e were taken 
_ Pecd ee Stanley Hate nings, of Risa: the 
electrical — engineer ‘was r.. W.. Horsfall, 
A.M.LC.E., of Ebbw Vale, and the general 
contractor was Mr. A. J. Colborne, of Swindon. 


SWANSEA RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Messrs. Thomas, Meager, & J 
architects of this new feladine: which fg Bn 
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Donegall square West, 3. Mi 
builders, Shaftesbury-avenue, 
wy Warehouses for Mr. William Cleve- 
iand and Messrs. A. loch & Co.; Messrs. 
lst wood & Jury. architects. 41, Donegall- 


of Buildery’ ‘ast. 
4 Manchester a Ee Charl and schools, Victoria- 
agpen Schools, ireet; Architect, care of The Congregational 
Met.) it was Church Committee. 
wwe been asked Blaydon.—Pr model workmen's dwell- 
. be hour. to ings; Mr. George Symon, Surveyor, Blaydon 
© bricklayer Iban District Council. % 
ae mill men, Bridgwater.—Courthouse and Police Station 
pom Some 350); Mr. J. EB. Fursland, builder, Bristol- 
bce ae road, Bridgwater. Masonic temple (2,000); 
ave a sliding Messrs, Samson & Coulthurst, architects, 
nnOt estimate Bridgwater. 


1S made, One Brighton, —Cold storage and ecauaking baild- 
i g 


against some ings (20,0001); Messrs. H. Williams 

ty charge the mallee engineers, 3, Salters Hall-court, 
ao EC 

er 600 genera! Bromley (Kent).—Cutholie church (2,500/.) ; 
ny and the Mr. E. Goldie, architect, 31, Upper Philimoees 
sae oe place, Kensington, .W. 

Fons Togo Camborne.—Alterations to offices, Wesley- 
a ae _ wood. street, for Messrs. Golman Bros. Alterations 
i gp em 1o factory for Messrs. Bickford-Smith. 

.P Fh their Carlisle.—Additions to premises of Messrs. 
ates Ri T. & R. Carlisle, wool and seed merchants 
a As0Cia- (3,500); Messrs. J. Barbour & Bowie, archi- 
5 omen tects, 63, Buccleugh-street, Dumfries. 

i ‘eaid Hl the Chapel. —- Extensions to public school 
Mea dim 2,100.); Mr. George Gray, architect, In- 
a “A verurie, Aberdeenshire. 

rm ae a Cheadle.—Additions, isolation hospital; Mr. 
ere © F. T. Inskip, Surveyor, Cheadle Rural District 
0 the demands Couneil 

dian. Chesham (Bucks).—Proposed baths; Mr. 
RATION. P. C. Dormer, Surveyor, Chesham Urban 
al meeting of District Council. 

ederation was Connel Feury (near Oban).—Rebuilding 
deen, on the portion of Cora Hotel (53,0002); Mr. J. G. 
on, President, Falconer, architect, Oban and Fort William. 
the secretary, Dalton Brook.—Wesleyan Reform 
inburgh, who Chapel (650/.); Mr. D. B. Jenkinson, architect, 
rt, stated that Rotherham; Mr. 


L. Brierley, builder, 24, 
Henley-street, Masbrough, Rotherham. 
Daventry.—Swimming bath: Mr. J. B. 
Williams, Surveyor, Daventry Town Council. 
Dublin,—New lecture hall, Standwith-street, 
for St. Thomas's Church; Messrs. Blackwood 
& Jury, architects, 41, Donegall-place, Belfast. 


es were satis- 
ions of unrest 
had occurred 
nal Insurance 
nsideration of 


t had — been Dudley.—The following plans have been 
nt legislation :~Thirteen houses Northfield-road ; 
ring that the Mesrs. 4. & F. Harvey. Workshop, Junetion- 
burdens upon street; Messrs. Crew & Co, Alterations to 
a period of White Swan Inn, Castle-street; Messrs. T, & 
senha. Were B. Woodhouse. Alterations and additions to 


factory, Aston-road: Mi : 

ubject of sole Additions to warchouse, King: Ac page tek 
conning pee Fraingor & Smith, Ltd. A plan has been 
yw, especially as follows: —T ; 

ted by: publi crt; Mr. 7 Noe eee 
vseeualasia mbarton—Lodging-house, Risk-street (215 
associations. beds}; Mr J Be » 

ultimately it street, Motherwell, 1, architect, 8, Merry- 
ns should be Durham. —Schiool (8,0007.); Mr. W. Rush- 


ie Board of worth, architect, Sh 
dinburgh and remont.—School (os or Mr. T 
ystem. a Secretary, Education Comasitios. 
EDS. pany Urban District Council. ; 
d contracior, yeneey Bmcusnuel Perish Hall (6,0000,); 
rd Mage Me iiitt: Me. EG. Tod balldee, audio Parke 
City Council, 10002); Me : a Bank of 
a OP Richmond-chambors, Peesiniontrne M — 
Se i ibe se, Austin, & White, builder — 

aud-erescent, Exeter, sc ores ag 

arnw —Picty 3 ‘é 
LDINGS Messrs, a iy On King-street ; 
“ES.” Pedesley tre. t. Boltue rown, architects, 
> buildings, tw Candee ac*\i°my (8,000), and additions 
John Rust, architect, Hil | ce ae John Whittal, 
. Forfar, — ‘Vee 
d ry +" Ay vr i be Church (10,0002.) ; 
Garment, HEE Tibstreet” Glascow, - imatgcee at the 
ped or toon Hetty A. Watterson, durvepee, Forfar 
ie neil. , 
New Mon ftsbill—Buildings mene Be ie 
in Curlew Cork, Board of G me i 
f Guararens, Glas ” 
Ow. —Clubh, Ss F 

vrt-road, for He tits Castle Golf Cao embrect toed, for 


valifax—Extensi, 
rid ere Basi Museum-chambers, Wities 
ae fae 
ic schools The | Lindens, 1 - ‘Tattersall, ‘architeo! 


— 2, 1607,) Hashi _arohi 
; Booth i tieac wines a 
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ational schools, Messrs. Coussens 
Rocked: Cambridge-road, Hastin ~ 
Pag cod girls ; iP. O 
Hastings Town Cont. sane 
Hele -~House and shops, Princes and 
Sinclair streets (4,000/.); Mr. unte: 
= wobten nechitdet 1a West coos ms 
Hill ingden,—Buildings (1,7261.); Mr. C. F. 
Kearley, builder, 31, Carnaby-street, Regent- 

 iokdaden. 

~-Winding-house { Ser F 
Place . Bons, Ltd. ing-house for Messrs, J 

ove.—. itional ward block at sanatori 
(2,580); Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, builders, 
Wandsworth. The following plans have been 
: neers houses, Tandridge and 
fennis roads; Mr. 5S. H. Burdwood for Mr. 


TT. Richards. A plan has been passed for Mr. 

A. Carden, for Mr. E. W. Dinnick, for a 

pieture theatre, Western. road. 
Hyde.—Additions to dye works, Hyde 


Junction, for Messrs. Driver, Goodier, & Co. 
: Inverness.—House, Hill-street (2,100/.); Mr. 
ft, Munro, architect, Academy-street, Inverness. 

Kidderminster.—Alterations to girls’ school, 
Coventry-street (250/.); Mr. E. Harris, builder, 
Kidderminster. 

Kilmichael.—Alterations to public school for 
the Campbeltown School Board. 

Kingswood a — Methodist church 
(4,0001.}; Mr. W. H. Dinsley, architect, 12, 
Cleveland-street, Chorley, Lancs. 

K.intbury.—Memoria! hall (600/.); Mr. W. A 


Raine, Surveyor, Hungerford (Berks) Rural 
District Council. 

Leagrave.—School (250 places); Mr. F. 
Spooner, Secretary, Education Committee, 


Beds. County Council, Bedford. 
Lindale-in-Cartnel.—Enlargement of parish 
church (1,686/.); Architect, care of the Church- 
wardens, Lindale-in-Cartmel Paris Church. 
Liseard.—School (900 places); Mr. T. 
Samuel, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Wallasey Urban District Council. 
Liversedge.—Wool warehouse, Providence 
ses 5 - ex Eret es Oe 
andudno.—Proposed chancel and chapel at 
Holy Trinity Chureh. 
Longside.—School (3,000/.); Mr. 8. Fordyce 
Anderson, 1, Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 
Mallow.—Fifteen houses (136/, each); Mr. 
Francis Hegarty, builder, care of the Sur- 
veyor, Mallow Rural District Council. 
Manchester. — Pro three branch 
Carnegie Libraries: Mr. Henry Price, archi- 
tect, Birmingham Town Council. 
Mansfield, Woodhouse.—School (7,527/.) ; Mr. 
J. Greenwood, builder, Mansfield. 
Middlestone Moor. — Institute (3,000/.); 
Messrs. Johnston & Son, architects, Cockton- 
hill, Bishop Auckland. : 2 
Monkseaton.—Extensions to railway station ; 
Mr. C. Harrison, engineer, Railway Station, 
Newcastle. 
Monkton (Ayrshire).—School (1,300/.); Mr. 
W. W. Reid, architect, Main-street, Prestwick. 
Nantyglo.—Institute and library (1,200/.); 
Mr. eat, architect, Brynmawr; Messrs. 
Jenkins & Sons, builders, Brynmawr. 
Newcastle.—Block of offices; Messrs. Cackett 
& Burns Dick, architects, Westgate-road, New- 
castle; Messrs. Davidson & Miller, builders, 
Ridley Villas, Nowcastle. : ; 
Newton-in-Makerfield. — Isolation hospital 
(1,8002.); Mr. A. Bowes, Town Hall, rls- 
town. 


Norton.—Pavilion, Norton Playing Field 
(5307.); Mana Sheffield Training College. 

Nuneaton. dining-hall (1,6002.) : 
Architect, care of Mr. C. Blakeway, Board of 
Guardians, Nuneaton. : 

Oban.—Conversion of wool mills int. house 
and public hall: Mr. Hugh M‘Dougall, 


builder, Oban, N.B. : ; : 
Oldham. (6,000/.), in connexion with 

St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Oldham. 
Portsmouth. 
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Selton 
also new school 
builder. 


? 


.—Alterations to 
.); Mr. J. A coum 4 


Sheffield.—The following plans have been 
passed ;—Public a rear of U 
E. P. Edwards, 
Council. W. 


ty 
. D. Davies. 


and Overton-road, for Mr. W. J. ; 
Four houses, Melrose-road and Coupe-road, for 
Mrs. Annie Taylor. Additions to premises, 
Stevenson-road, also additions to prernises, 
Livingstone and Bessemer roads, for }:essrs. 
Jonas & Colver, Ltd. Work and additions 
to offices, Bernard-road, for Messrs. J. & P. 
Hill. Three houses, Dobbin-hill, for Mr. David 
Davies. Stores and additions to office, Bright- 
side-lane, for Messrs. W. Jessop & Sons, % 
Alterations tc: Old Tontine Hotel, Dixon-lane, 
for Colonel Sir J. E. Bingham. Sixteen 
houses, Carnaby-road, for Mr. G. E. Phillips. 
‘Three houses, laundry, and assembly-room, 
Blackbrook-road, for the Eccleshall Board of 
Guardians. 

Shepton Mallet.—Infectious diseases hospital, 
laundry, and disinfecting ‘block; Mr. A. J. 
Pictor, architect, Bruton, Somerset; Messrs. 
Doddimead & Son, builders, Shepton Mallet. 

Shiney Row.—School; Mr. J. W. White. 
builder, High Barnes Works, General Graham- 
street, Sunderland. 

Shirley.—Proposed nursery buildings, Shirley 
Warren (2,000/.); Architect, care of Mr. A. J. 
Walden, Clerk, Board of Guardians, South- 


ampton. 


Sonning (Berks).—Two houses; Messrs. 
Walker & Harwood, architect, 17, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W 


South Shields—Two school departments, 
Stanhope-road (9,050? Mr. Stephen Sheriff, 
builder, Back Woodbine-street, South Shields. 

Staverton (Daventry).—Hospital (1,700/.); 
Mr. J. B. Williams, Surveyor, Daventry Raral 
District Council. 

Stockport.—Nurses’ home ; Architect, care of 
the Building Committee, Stockport Infirmary. 

Stourbridge.—School (3.450/.); Messrs. J. 
Harper & Sons, builders, Blackheath. 

Stowmarket. — Proposed school, King’s 
Meadows; Mr. W. E. Watkins, Secretary. 
Education Committee, East Suffolk County 
Council, Ipswich. 

Strathpeffer.—Post Office (2,0007.) ; Mr. D. 
Matheson, architect, poppet ee —— 

Stretford.—Proposed additions to 8; 
Ernest Warrall, Surveyor, Stretford Urban 
istri il. Plans have been. passed as 
follows :—Extensions to offices, Trafford Park, 
Redpath, Brown, & Co. Thirteen 
Kwnwood-road, for Mr. Jos. Holt. 
Additions to Temperance Hall, Church-street, 
for Stretford Rechabites. Works, Trafford 
Park, for the British Reinforced Engineering 


Company, Ltd. 
d.—P training college, Ford 
Sunderlan oY agers - 


Estate, Hylton-road ; ry, 
aes Rhy Committee, Sunderland Town 


re a ~tiiigeed factory, King’s Docks, 

for M. P. Alrig, orn = so 
nhill Lees.—Proposed enla 

chee (0001); Managers, Ghureh School, 

Yhornhill Lees. 

—Proposed laundry at work- 
GF: “Gakiby Clerk. Board of 
Guardians, Uppingham. 

“Walli ford.—Additions to hospital (3502.) ; 
"Brasher 


houses, 


& Sons, builders, St. John’s 


Messrs. 
Wallingford. 
Weymouth Schoo Bessa Mr. Gough. 
i , “Ch m Park. 
et coe —Fifty houses; Messrs: 
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CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


We take the following from a paper read 

y Mr. Percy E. Notbs at a meeting 

the Ro Architectural Institute of 
Canada at Winnipeg :— 

* As Canadian architecture is as yet a small 
affair, though, i ~—. neliere, a “ of 
ight ise for ? * 
Saf tare you if I deal very little with ite 
facts and rather profusely with its theories. 
Theories are, of course, mvented to help us to 
“bear our ignorance,” so I take it they are 
the proper medium wherein to discuss that 

ich is not yet. oe 

And, before going any further, it is necessary, 
in justice to those who will disagree with 
what I have to say, to state the fundamental 
artistic creed underlying what follows, so that 
they may at once perceive wherein ** their 
doxy”’ and “our doxy” differ, and leave it 
at that without further ado, for nothing in 
this world is less profitable than an argument 
on matters esthetic (and, I would add, on 
matters ethic) when the disputants erect their 
retorts on foundations different in kind. 

The epicurean sty in which those waliow 
who eternally do sing “Art for art’s sake,” 
and base their esthetic satisfaction on the 
mere charm of the senses, is an unsavoury 
quag wholly unfitted to te considered even 
as a possible site on which to rear our struc- 
ture. The Hedonistic theory which measures 
the arts in terms of pleasure has, unfortu- 
nately, permeated the literature of the last 
century, so that it is now in all men’s minds; 
and that is why the public and the artists 
of to-day are more thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with each other than ever they were 
since history . 

And even iess suited for a foundation do 
we consider the clouds of mystification where 
the idealists flap their undisciplined wings in 
search of artistic delights “too utterly 
atter’’ to be expressed ‘by the aid of any 
known syntax. To come to the point, let 
me state briefly that art is a simple and 
natural human activity, not an inexplicable, 
quintessential mystery, that its purpose is 
always expression, that the subject-matter of 
this mode of expression is that whole range 
and gamut of emotion and sentiment, and 
that the means employed—the raw material 
of this expression—is sensuous pleasure. It 
is by arrangement that this raw material 
andergoes its transmutation into that very 
elusive thing called beauty, best described, in 
the words of Santayna, as “pleasure re- 
garded as a quality of a thing.” Pleasure 
and pain are, as it were, the light and shade 
of consciousness. Beauty, you see, is just 
a state of mind. Without producing that state 
of mind the arts are dumb. 

A little illustration will show you what I 
mean by artistic expression in this connexion, 
for there is no art in merely expressing. 
Such expression merely informs us and leaves 
us cold. But when form or arrangement 
enters into the expression its effects are 
magicel. It was many years ago this point 
was first brought to our attention by an old 
painter. 

“If you are leaving the country,” said he, 
“and sup at a restaurant with the lady 
of your choice before train time, and say, 
‘Waiter! Wine list. Thanks! No. 93, Most 
and Chandon. That’s right!’ there is no art, 
although the mere act of incurri the 
expense has expressed an emotion; but if you 
say or sing :— 
“* Gae bring to me a pint o’ wine, 
And put it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink afore I gae 

A service to my bonnie ie "— 
that is art, and every man with bowels of 
compassion who hears not only knows just 
how you feel, but feels that way himself.”’ 

Now this is, I believe, a common-sense 
view of the great wsthetic problem. Any 
mere sole: dak od 4 at Minister, or 
ee ee applying it an 
inhcfte insight into the arts but’ Bel of 
these classes, as a rule, m prefer, if they 


deign to give arts a moment’s attention, to 


content themselves with what they call their 
likes and dislikes; to approach the arts, that 
is, as we app a bar where mixed drinks 
are sold, for the sake of just as much sensuous 
pleasure. If a building only “pleases the 


eye,” as the —_ is, it fails utterly as 
architecture. And how many buildings thins 


the generalisations of 
realise the very spirit 
of buildings were 

indivi feelings of 


Englishmen, Scotsmen, and 
sentiments to express, and a po’ 
them in no sense inferior to 
glory that was Greece or Rome, 
France. 
And perhaps our art, so near 
a of eee 
to humanity in ence on 
ditions, has expressed better any 0 
art the peculiar characteristics of nationali 
Certainly, it is the most democratic 
arts; no affair of luxurious - 
e or public treasure-houses, but a v 
— of popular life, both private 
ic. 
Pe When men have had great feelings to 
— and bo pee power of expressing them, 
appily joined with great ——- 
howe been developed and evolved 
to perfection, and from these we can deduce 
something of everlasting laws 
principles of our art in the light of which 
to model aii sorts and conditions of designs. 
Think of a real cosy Jacobean dining-room 
in some old ish manor-house. With 
you, I know, I not dwell on the elements 
of such a composition with any i 
description. You know how the two great 
baniee. nets aca the ceili 


the ; 
pestry at the end ; the tall-backed chairs; 


ta 

the squat, pot-bellied 

know! And it is all to speak to you of 
certain kind of life and character, which, as 
I am a builder and not an historical i 


FER eee 
eee 
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15, IQtt. 


¢ " of the grand manner, and cares 


about the ab proportions of 
s, so they are big enough to 

theit work in whatever material * aha 

‘being. Craftsmanshi P and the regener, 

. and decorative art are their 

to a j 


academic school could be 

to more attention to the far. 
lt of | and the jewelled walls 
lo Poe naga te more re ie them, 
¢ English exponents of architectural 
re would realise that the grand manner 
leaks tie Mery ond Babylon and the 

of Alexander's Empire—and the Imperial 
Rome and gay Versailles has in it, which 
impart a discipline to their planning 
coherence to Ree > gence saliagedh 

gain in power o oe But 
own conceit to afford much hope of 
ome, 

ent going on. 

ork have so far 


had gone wrong and 

and littered all over Manhattan’ 

for bun-shops, Greek temples for 
and Greek 


me from the Pennsylvania 

Na ee te better ta 
Is inger Building r 

bout that bum 

Fane Hew with the bedlr 


it was ever dug, 
ive gauche Bathe 


ag leading influence of McKim in 
serttaste has tended laticrly tomar 


' than 

Rennionene® is but a step . 

from “tradition, the vogue for 

‘ ; on the increase. But 

js not @ “ 
. of styles, but merely of 

*Ot fashions, and that is ® 

should do well to fail to 

~ peighbours by imitating 


theit | 






















































re ie ccelish edltare of 

art = their with us, and gives every promise 
attain chiefly d a strengthening to the bond 
que, af our British ideals. Let us hope that our 
nic school is, own acsdemically-inclined designers will learn 
\rts im Paria, realise that wrought-iron and iron are 
ittle buildi perfectly different things, ax that if 
» to be fo tender comes in too high to do their will 
of America, in marble they will at least take the trouble 
of the modern io redraw the details before calling for its 
tation guilds execution in mahogany; and also that the 

arta and crafty ones — will try and 
ol could be fnd out the meanings of words “scale ”’ 
_ to the far. ad “proportion,” and apply that know- 
eS 8 — ledge even in their efforts in opal glass. 
or them, 

| a The Growth of Tradition. 

grand manner +43 j 

tion grows, it cannot be made, and 
rs and the aie aoe it might grow very 
: e Imperial quickly among us. Without ition we 
st — evolve au art at all, and must con- 
art a tent ourselves with going on being clever. 
ee But if we can see our way to attaining a 
eae But tradition, that is only one matter out of many 
Mere each afecting the future of our art in : 
ae es af Labour and artisanship, these are the most 
at a "ngs discouraging questions we have to face. 
i; ——s rs Trade unionism, in its early days, did much 
Sahat good, but of late it has tended to uce 
el gtr a degrading slavery, which robs the nations 
ted of the best effort of their sons of toil. I try 
SO to know and I hope I love my partner, the 
Pe, oe. man, but I feel the realisation of his 


pis 
aa ee ms peltieal hobby would destroy utter! 


“< 


saw it for the what is left of the soul he once had in 
me Sak bee abundance. 

Eg gan Raskin and Morris sought to regenerate the 
lor the emascu- ars through the revival of the happy con- 
tale — ditions of the Middle Ages, when a man’s 


chief pride was in his work, as what Time 
Aopen le let of ik to us most clensly shows. But 
vines arch. Re. since labour has made unnatural laws for 


itself, to exist by skilled emplo: t or the 
ad y employmen 
nkoys a only eg of the SS come to be a humilia- 
‘00 man . Ruskin orris failed egregiously. 
songs sy _ | suppose we architects realise more y 
eek temples for than other people that the working man, when 
temples for taken individually, is not as black as he is 
Peassrieans punted by any means, and that if his master, 
as better than the contractor, on the one hand, and his 
bout thet ban age be pen, Bg other, would only 
wi y im, wou willing enough to 
he standard o! develop a higher ideal of p SB. and 


sag ha ability to think for himself. I have no 


ixteenth-of- hesitation i ti 
yor ten res sarin nae that in sag 
‘cole des Beaus- plumber wg , Mason, 1 cklayer, 
itle Yankee kid umber, and joiner—this country is rapidly 
f small change gong back to a tarbarous standard. Eighty, 
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tity, forty, yes, twenty years ago, all these 
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ry thee teks any cottage, any village church had 
“age 5 Upon it a taste in design and a skill 

of McKim 10 ~ *ecution which would tee obtain for 
tterly towards 4 reputation as a past-master. 
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has, from the beginning of historic times, been 


the main of the art. 

We ge watt expect that the senti- 
ment of unbounded wealth-roliing prairie, 
limitless forest, and all that sort of thing, 
converted into barrels, nay, cargoes of mold 
will not fail to evince itself in Canadian 
architecture. 

Just as the XIVth-century architecture of 
our race is inspired in the main by the sense 
of pageantry and chivalry—the zenith of 
le in all its glory—while the temper of 
our art in the XI1IIth century was by con- 
trast an affair of disciplined monastic refine- 
ment, and in the XVth a decidedly bo is 
affair, so we must expect to see a barbaric 
platecracy as the tackbone of our social 
system affecting our art just as did the 
abbot of 1250, or the baron of 1350, or the 
burgess of 1450. But that is neither your affair 
nor mine, gentlemen; what is “our affairs” 
is to express in our designs the temper of 
the time we live in, and, just for the 
initiated, a little of what we feel about it; 
and we are beginning to do it. 

But perhaps I am dwelling too much on the 
difficulties before us, and not saying enough 
about the great prospects for architecture as 
an art in this country. 

In art, as in war, it is the opportunity that 
makes the master, and surely nowhere in the 
world is our profession better situated. Study 
and training can perhaps lay the foundations 
of skill in design, but it is only by actually 
designing and carrying out work that a man 
can master this art, trade, and mystery. 
Wren was about in middle life before he 
built anything. His early efforts were 
neither belter nor worse than those of other 
much younger architects, but he got the 
opportunity and he had the head and the 
heart to profit by it. And Michelangelo had 
architecture forced on him late in life, and 
his earlier efforts were preposterous absurdi- 
ties, but he profited by ss lived a 
great , and abandoned the other arts 
of which he was a master for “the mistress 
art,’ and his masterpiece, the Dome of St. 
Peter's, means something. 

Truly, we have the opportunity if we Lave 
but the power to avail ourselves of it. 

The Conditions in Canada. 

And be oo from this question of actual 
chance of practising, we have another very 
great advantage in our miraculous climate. A 
friend of mine considers the climate, or rather 
climates, of Canada excellent, but complains 
that we have too much of them, and I 
believe there have been very few normal days 
To the climate I shall add the material 
available and their market forms, and to the 
materials 1 shall add the technical devices for 
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the architecture, we see that we ha 

pos « area eed ‘rape, Sop, tena 
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of rainheads, sone Prep eho - 

are inappro lor our use. 

the simple Lneaties irit in which these 


things were evolved welded together i 
vernacular use and the reserved tut kindly 
sentiment which these evinced we can surely 
take to heart and apply now. 

Our predecessors in this agen up to 
about i825 were doing pretty in this 
matter. The stone houses of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia and the clap-board houses of 
New England showed real evolution of style, 
and in them a good many of our pro 


we have now to substitute architectural 
education at universities and. other ype 
expedients till such time as it is ; 
To think that neither for love nor money 
could such a thoroughly sound piece of work, 
sound in taste and sound in construction, be 
put up today in any town or village through- 
out is broad Dominion as can be found, 
once at least in five miles, on the shore all 
the way from M ve Straits to Ottawa 


City, and all dated before 1840! 
Tradition v. Scholarship. 

Now when I say we cannot borrow a 
tradition ready-made from Europe or any- 
where elsc, I — on ae understood “ha 
deprecating the study of European architec- 
rasa Tt for this very reason that the 
study of ancient architecture can do us 
nothing but good. The master builders of 
1370 did not study any ancient architecture 
at all, but then they had traditions, and the 
same applies to the master builders of 
430 B.C. ee 

When, for a variety of causes, which it 
is quite beyond the sco of the present paper 
to analyse, the XVIiIth-century tradition 
was lost in the XIXth-century revivals and 
scholarship was resorted to as @ substitute, 
artistic achievement in design ceased 
altogether for the space of half a century or 
more. But certainly we need have no fear of 
scholarship as long as we do not misuse it 
and regard it as technology. The master- 
pieces of the past, if approached in the light 
of the theory with w ich we started, can 
show us many a useful principle in design— 
how to express sentiment by means of the 
beauty that is in stone and brick and other 
common things. And besides that, they can 
fill our hearts with the hangs. Bos = — 
of many a bygone poet in stone, when for | 
time ~ fm the inquiry of how the thing is 
done, and are content to apprehend the 
resulting =i for to that end were these 
things created. 5 

But we allow the false hedonist c theory of 
art to possess Us, what can 
do for us? We would then appre 
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But when art is recognised as the most potent 
of modes of expression, these devices fail 
utterly. . 

It may be some time before the 


philoso of art gains —— acceptance 
Lens Ay ; " . It will be longer still 
before it becomes common knowledge, and till 
then our lot will remain a hard one, out of 
sympathy with our pablic and our executant 
labour. : 

In the present lamentable state of ignor- 
ance or rather positive misinformation on the 
subject, beauty is taken to be a matter of 
prescription, like a peach melba or a mint 
julep. “Take four lonie columns, put them 
in a row with the caps ——- flank with 
ashlar pilons pieced with bulls’ eyes, gar- 
nished with cartouches on top; over ¢ 
column place an entablature, with blocking 
course or parapet to taste; serve as a . 
If the columns are large and = flute them, 
roof with a skylight powde: with snow, 
and serve as a picture-gallery. If the columns 
are small and meagre then pierce the pilons 
with windows as required and serve as bank 
manager's house. Note.-The other in- 
gredients will in all cases be proportionate 
to the columns as explained in preliminary 
chapter of this cook book.” 

here is probably a really best way to 
build a bank of given size in Canada, just as 
there is to build a —_ of given size in 
Greece, or a parish ch in England. Then, 
again, a post-office, a museum, a private house 
should be very different from the bank, 
temple, or church, and from each other, not 
only in size and form, because the practical 
requirements are different, but in sentiment 
and expression, because the ideas associated 
with these things are so very different. 

Yet, if all these things are in Canada, and 
done in one decade, they should expregs that, 
too, in a certain technical similarity. Now 
I think we all have a good deal to learn, 
because we have not established the type of 
our cycle very clearly, and we are still at 
sixes and sevens with our tradition. The 
French, who profess to know, say: “L’art 
c'est d’étre toujours soi méme.”’ 

These, gentlemen, are the conditions of our 
competition; designs should be sent in to- 


morrow, and the award will ke made on 
doomsday. 


The Future. 


I verily believe that the next fifty years 
will decide the type and character of Canadian 
architecture for centuries to come. Is it to 
become a tlind, second-hand, late-in-the-day 
imitation of the art of luxurious cosmo- 
politanism which passes muster in the United 
States, or is it to express something distinc- 
tive and characteristic of our aspirations and 
institutions and the sources from which they 
spring. 

If we have any hopes or intentions towards 
this latter alternative, it is high time we be- 
stirred ourselves to that end. 

The first and most essential step to take is 
the institution of travelling studentships, that 
our young men may go to Europe and see for 
themselves that the traditions of our civilisa- 
tion are something more than the tricks of 
manner invented for the delectation of 
Louis XIV., and watered down in the practice 
of the U.S.A. offices, to which our best 
draughtsmen drift at present for wider 
—-. 

uch scholarships should involve at, least as 
much attention to the architecture of the 
on Kingdom as to that of France and 

aly. 

The next matter to consider is that of 
museums. The splendid model of the 
Trocadero Museum, of Paris, should find ite 
counterpart in each of our great cities. At 
the Trocadero there is an historically-arranged 
collection of many thousands of casts and full- 
sized models of French architecture and sculp- 
ture, with subsidiary collections representing 
the typical achievements of different countries. 
It has been my endeavour for: several years 
— to make such collections possible for us. 
The great difficulty has been the lack of 
initiative at South Kensington, where one can 
buy a cast or photograph of almost any sub- 
nes of — — in five minutes, and 

‘here, neither for love nor money, ¢ 
obtain a photograph of an English bailding 
or cast of an English arch mould or niche 


figure. I am glad to say that a beginning i 
being made at the Victotia Mennoriel Matas 
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i, Seat ciewtage Ose tk Oe 
of those t advantages. Our 

land has bad of head behind it, and plenty 
of hand in it, but it still lacks somethi 
matters pertaining to the heart. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Plans have been passed by 
Urban Council for a block of offices, in 
house lane, for the Guardians of Barnet 

Charlton.—The building a, occu 
by the Lee District Board of W is to 
repaired at a cost of between 350/. and 
jointly by the Greenwich, sham, 
Woolwich Councils, who now have interests 
sume, and tenders are to be invited by 
Greenwich Council for the work. 

East Molesey.—The pathways on 
side of Beauchamp-road and the west 
oe Se — . AN made up 
estima total cost 

Feltham.—A plan submitted by Mr. 
Harbrow for alterations to B hegre in Rail- 
way-place, occupied by the Ideal Composition 
Company, Ltd., has been passed. 

Finchiey.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council, Mr. J. A. Craig, of the Bucks 
Education Office, Aylesbury, was appointed 
architectural assistant for about twelve months 
in connexion with the new school proposed to 
be built in New North-road, at a ay 

week, ve 


. $s. per a 


Leak om ‘The f 7 
were lodged:—Mr. W. Peachey, 
cases, Ruchinguass Park-coad; Mr. Gh 
Taylor, building line, nt’s Park-road; 
Mrs. Garcia, motor garage, Kingswood, Dollis- 

avenue. 
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BER 26.—Aspatria.—Hovses.—Erection 
of two dwelling-honses. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. J. Henney, architect and surveyor, 39, 
Senhouse-street, Maryport. 

Sepremser 26.—EBpsom.—Wasav.—Erection of 
on Operation ward at Workhouse Infirmary. 
Drawings, specification, and form of tender, on 
deposit of 10s., from the Architect, Mr A. C. 
Williams, 53, Doughty-street. W.C. 

* Serremsrr 27. — - 
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lor farther particniare, usd — 


* Serremsrr § 27.— 'W.—Rerams.— 
The Metropolitan Asylums rd invite tenders 
for repairs to and at Fountain 
Hospital, Tooting, 8.W.— advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

* Serremprr 27.— 


; Ww. 
Duvin¢-HatL.—The Guardians of 


m in- 
vite tenders for extension of dining-hall at Work- — 


house, No. 5 Woodfield-road, Harroy-roed. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

SePreMBeR 27, —- Sevenoaks. — Apprrioxs. — 
Alterations and additions to the Children’s 
Homes, Chipstead Common. Plans and specifi- 
cations seen, and quantities from the architect. 
Mr. Ernest Pawley, 86, High-street, Sevenoaks, 


on_ deposit of 11. Is. é 

MBER 28.—Widnes.——Hatt.—Erection of a 
new drill-hall. Plans and specifications with 
the architect, i J. P. Fraser, 14, Elliot- 


Serremsrr 29. — Birkenhead. — Sorruvc 
Orrice.—The Commissioners of H.M. Office of 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
new sorting office at Liscard (Birkba eed). 
advertisement in this issue for ¢ r 
particulars. 


Serremsre 29. — Southampton. — Irow 
OOKERY-ROOM.—The Southampton C.C. invite 
ers for a co -iron. cookery-room at 


Broughton i hool. See advertisement 
in this issue for further parti 
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BUILDING—Continued. 


, comprising new 

rooms, etc., and about AB ag 

rach and particulars from Mesars. 

rie | Son, F.R.1.B.A., architects, Liandrin- 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Serremser 18. — Radcliffe.—P.iant.—Erection 
of a water-softening and tdone with the “a o 
electricity works, Specifica’ 
trical Engineer, Wlectrinity. Works. 

Serremsrr 19. .~—Heatine.--For a 
new heating ap at Allerton Bywater 
Lock Jone 1. Specifications from 
Mr. J. istoras’ W Divisional Clerk, Education 


Office, Castel 
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FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
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SerreMser 18.—Brentwood.—PatntTinec, £TC. -- 
For inside repairin eae repainting of cottages. 
Specification with . A. J. Meeson, Town Hall. 
Brentw 

SePreMser 18.—Cardiff.—Paistinc, erc.—For 
painting and renovating the interiors of the 
Nonconformist and Episcopal chapels and 
exterior of the managers house at the Cardiff 
Cemetery. Specification and Des’ 7 gees from 
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SerreMser 18, — Lincoln. — Pamrine. — For 
painting of the external parts of the Workhouse. 
Specification at the Clerk’s Office, Workhouse. 
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Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 





‘INSTRUCTOR OF HANDICRAFT (WOODWORK)............... 


Lenten O06 ies ascne 1001, per annum 
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*CONTRACTOR'S STOCK axp hen eg 
*BUILDING MATERIALS, WA 
*30,000 PIECES oF WALLPAPER at 
*BUILDERS’ 
“PLANT xp MACHINERY, COUNTY BA 
“FREEHOLD SITES, SUBBITON— At the 


Mart. 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. HELEN'S, B.C --At the Mact. ... 
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Copal Oak .. 010 
Pale wy, vy Bgesppcariaeen onB 

Extra Hard Church a 00 
Churches ed a on 
Elastic Carriage. ow 
Saperin Pale Carriage ncn O18 
Pele Derasis Copal ......... ovesusbaactbbua 018 

Sera ig French Oi) 11 
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Japan pha 44 

and Mahogany Stain .............. eee ere S 0°98 
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C & Joiner: N. Mell, Hoyland, Nr. 
Plasterer: J. MePartiain, Hoyland, Nr. 
Pn ge oe aera = 
ater : A . Cooper, en worth, Yr. 
P. G. & Painter: C. Firth & Sons, Hoy- 
land, Mr. Batnaleg? 5.56585 ace. 
Heating: Newton, Chambers, & Co., 
Thorneliffe Ironworks, Nr. Sheffield® 54 16 


BIRMINGHAM.—For additions oP oneagge 95 Livery- 
street and Edmund-street, Birmi m, for Messrs. 


o Ss S$ S$ 





Hudson & Son. Messrs. Ingall, ter, & Porter, 
L.R.1.B.A., architects and surveyors, 3, Temple-row- 
west, Birmingham :— 

H. Lovatt, Ltd. ...... £1,505 | T. Johnson ............ £1,290 
Ww. Bishop Lemessee LOT LA. J. Teall & Son, 

J. Dallow & Sons ... 1,335] Ltd. 0. 1,26 
W. Lee & Son ......... 1,820] J. EB. Harper*........ 1,198 





blin ~~ 
E. W. Warren......... | J. Murphy ........... £3,299 
J. W. Mitchell... 3,478 | J 2. ie DP nniteicine 3,277 
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Amherst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 
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WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations and additions 
ut 82, Hoe-street, Walthamstow, for Everett's Stores, 
Ltd. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, architect, 100c, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C. :— 
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SLATE MERCHANTS. 1", . For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 
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